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LIFE’S COST. 


I CouLD not at the first be born 
But by another’s bitter wailing pain ; 
Another’s loss must be my sweetest gain ; 
And Love, only to win that I might be, 
Must wet her couch forlorn 
With tears of blood and sweat of agony. 


Since then I cannot live a week 
But some fair thing must leave the daisied 
dells, 
The joy of pastures, bubbling springs and 
wells, 
And grassy ‘murmurs of its peaceful days, 
To bleed in pain, and reek, 
And die, for me to tread life’s pleasant ways. 


I cannot sure be warmed or lit 
But. men must crouch and toil in tortuous 
caves, 
Bowed on themselves, while day and night in 
waves 
Of blackness wash away their sunless lives ; 
Or blasted and sore hit, 
Dark life to darker death the miner drives. 


Naked, I cannot clothed be 
But worms must patient weave their satin 
shroud ; 
The sheep must shiver to the April cloud, 
Yielding his one white coat to keep me warm; 
In shop and factory, 
For me must weary toiling millions swarm. 


With gems I deck not brow or hand 
But through the roaring dark of cruel seas 
Some wretch with shivering breath and trem- 
bling knees 
Goes headlong, while the sea-sharks dodge 
his quest ; 
Then at my door he stands, 
Naked, with bleeding ears and heaving chest. 


I fall not on my knees and pra 
But God must come from heaven to fetch that 
sigh, Ry 
And pierced hands must take it back on high ; 
And through His broken heart and cloven 
side 
Love makes an open way 
For me, who could not live but that He died. 


O awful sweetest life of mine, 
That God and man both serve in blood and 
tears! 
O prayers I breathe not but through other 
prayers ! 
O breath of life compact of others’ sighs ! 
With this dread gift divine 
Ah, whither go? — what worthily devise ? 


If on myself I dare to spend 
This dreadful thing, in pleasure lapped and 
reared, 
What am I but a hideous idol smeared 
With human blood, that with its carrion smile 
Alike to foe and friend 
Maddens the wretch who perishes the while? 
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I will away and find my God, 
And what I dare not keep ask Him to take, 
And taking love’s sweet sacrifice to make ; 
Then, like a wave the sorrow and the pain 
High heaven with glory flood — 
For them, for me, for all, a splendid gain. 
JANE ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


[From The Transcript.] 
SOMEWHERE, 


SOMEWHERE, the summer bloom has joined 
the sadder spring : 
Somewhere my aching heart has lost the 
power to sing. 
The days go by ; 
The grieving sunsets die ; 
And yet I make no outward moan or cry ; 
I only say, 
Somewhere — 
Then turn away. 


Somewhere seems so afar I cannot give it 
place ; 
My dove, in sudden flight, seems lost in dark- 
ened space ; 
The leaves fall fast, 
I hear the autumn blast ; 
It was not sobbing when I heard it last ; 
Yet still I say, 
Somewhere — 
Then turn away. 


With vain protest I seek this mystery to find ; 
I cannot search the skies, nor fathom worlds 
behind : 
Nothing replies ; 
Nature is silent-wise ; © 

The lingering beauty and the verdure dies ; 

Yet still I say, 

Somewhere — 
Then turn away. 


Somewhere ; only a breath, and autumn, too, 
will go ; 
All seasons are the same, yet, through the 
drifting snow, 
I may not see 
The green earth mocking me, 
I shall be left with grief and memory ; 
Yet still may say, 
Somewhere — 
Then turn away. 


If, when with tears no more, I count the sea- * 
sons o’er 
(Knowing not which of all the saddest mes- 
sage bore) — 
If then love’s chain 
I may take up again 
Without its breaks, I have not wept in vain; 
The great unknown, 
Somewhere, 
Will be my own, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 

“To me,” says Mr. Theodore Martin, 
in his admirable dedication of this vol- 
ume to the queen, “ biography, while one 
of the most fascinating, has always ap- 
peared one of the most difficult branches 
of literature. How difficult, the few mas- 
ter-pieces in that kind, of either ancient 
or modern time, are enough to show.” 
In view of much that has of late years 
been given to the world, the remark is 
peculiarly appropriate. A good biogra- 
phy demands very special qualities in the 
writer. As a primary requisite, he must 
enter thoroughly into the mind and char- 
acter to be portrayed. He mustalso have 
so lived into the circumstances, and be- 
come imbued, as it were, with the atmos- 
phere of the life of the man whom he has 
undertaken to describe, as to be able to 
look upon its incidents with the same 
eyes, as nearly as may be, ashis. At the 
same time he must have the power of 
holding himself so far aloof as to scruti- 
nize all its details with a judgment at once 
calm and penetrating, to discriminate the 
relative importance and significance of 
every detail with which he has to deal, 
and to assign to each its due place and 
relief in working out the picture which is 
to reproduce in the minds of his readers 
the conception to which conscientious 
research and long meditation have given 
a definite shape within his own. 

Nor does the difficulty endhere. “ We 
are a mystery,” as Mr. Martin truly says, 
“to ourselves; how much more, then, 
must we be a mystery to each other ;” 
and he illustrates his proposition by 
Keble’s beautiful lines, which remind us, 
that 
Not even the tenderest heart, and next our 

own, 
Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh. 


An almost womanly sympathy and ten- 
- derness of touch are, indeed, required for 
the subtle half-tints that make up much 


of the charm of a good biography. But 
no biography will be good which is not 
also distinguished by a manly sincerity, 

* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Con- 


sort. By Theodore Martin. With Portraits and 
Views. Volume the First. London, 1875. 
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no less than by the wise reticence of 
sound taste, and by an austere judgment 
that holds in check the writer’s enthu- 
siasm. For enthusiasm he must have; 
or the book will want that underglow of 
life, without which the reader’s sympathy 
is not to be arrested or retained. 

These considerations, and they are 
only a few of those which enter into the 
question, have had little weight with the 
mass of recent biographers. A quantity 
of crude materials, some good, some bad, 
some utterly worthless, are thrown to- 
gether without method and without selec- 
tion. All sorts of petty details, in them- 
selves of the most insignificant kind and 
valueless as illustrative of character, are 
gone into, often at intolerable length. 
Things are not unfrequently divulged, 
which might make the miserable subject 
of the narrative turn in his grave with 
horror. His weaknesses, the mere acci- 
dents, it may be, of broken health, are 
recklessly laid bare, and the dearest 
secrets of his heart turned into a theme 
for vulgar gossip. “ To drag his frailties 
from their dread abode,” would seem to 
be the main object in view; and they 
who should protect the man, whose life - 
they have set themselves to manufacture ' 
into a book, do him as much mischief by 
their inconsiderate babble, or clumsy 
vindications, as the malevolent cynic 
does to the man and woman he has hap- 
pened to know, who leaves behind him, 
as a legacy to mankind, a journal of the 
vilest gossip of his fellow-cynics, which 
he dared not publish in his own lifetime, 
to be published after his death as “ ma- 
terials for history.” 

Happily a swift oblivion inevitably 
overtakes biographies into which so lit- 
tle conscientious study and artistic skill 
have gone. Charles Lamb, fortunately 
for himself, had sunk into his grave be- 
fore some of the chief offenders in this 
line had thrust their chaotic octavos upon 
the world, otherwise these would, to a 
certainty, have been included with court 
circulars, statistical reports, Beattie’s 
and Soame Jenyns’s works, and the like, 
in that famous catalogue of his “ books, 
which are no books.” It is with a very 
different order of book that we are now 
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called upon to deal. In the “ Life of the 
Prince Consort” by Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin, we have a book which is a book —a 
book fitted to be as welcome in the 
drawing-room as in the library,—and 
which Charles Lamb would certainly not 
have included in his catalogue of dzblia 
a-biblia, for he would have been sure to 
have been delighted, not less with the 
delicate insight into character which it 
affords, than with the thoroughly artistic 
skill which has gone to its production. 

Mr. Martin’s task was one of supreme 
difficulty. The events in which the 
prince played an important, though often 
unnoticed part, were still recent; the 
passions of old party strife had not as 
yet wholly cooled down; men were still 
alive of whom it was difficult not to 
speak, but who could not fail to be deep- 
ly sensitive about whatever was said in 
any work which appeared with her Maj- 
esty’s sanction. Much had to be set 
right, as to which the public were either 
inaccurately informed or wholly in the 
dark. To write a life of the prince, 
which did not deal fully with public 
affairs both at home and abroad, which 
did not grapple with the motum civicum, 
gravesque principum amicitias, which are 
at all times a theme of peril, would have 
been to write a life from which what con- 
stituted its main elements of interest was 
omitted. Yet how might a writer hope to 
hold the scales so evenly as not to give 
offence, or, what in such a work was to 
be still more deprecated, provoke con- 
troversy in which possibly the sovereign 
might be involved ? 

Then Mr. Martin, as he tells us, “had 
not the happiness or the good fortune to 
know the prince personally,” and he had 
therefore to enter upon his task in total 
uncertainty whether he should be enabled 
by the information to be placed at his 
disposal to overcome this disadvantage, 
or to satisfy his instinct as a writer of ex- 
perience, that nothing was withheld, 
which “an honest chronicler” ought to 
know. 

From the latter difficulty Mr. Martin 
assures us he was at once relieved by the 
generous unreserve with which her Maj- 
esty placed every species of information 
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at his disposal—an unreserve which 
this volume enables us to estimate in all 
its extent, while it shows at the same 
time, by the prevailing discretion and 
good taste with which Mr. Martin has 
used his materials, how fully the confi- 
dence has been repaid. One thing at 
least is evident, from what Mr. Martin 
has written, that the relation which has 
subsisted between himself and his sover- 
eign, with reference to this work, has 
been one of entire frankness on one side, 
and of unconstrained independence on 
the other. Mr. Martin has obviously not 
been asked to withhold the frankest ex- 
pression of the convictions at which he 
has arrived from the facts and documents 
before him; and he has not hesitated to 
speak out with the fearless loyalty of a 
man who felt sure of a generous estimate 
from a sovereign whose truthfulness and 
directness of character are no secret to 
her people. 

With such materials as have obviously 
been placed in Mr. Maruu’s hands he 
was well qualified to deal. The pages of 
this review have, on more occasions than 
one, contained evidences of his power to 
place eminent men ofa past day before 
us “in their habits as they lived.” And 
his admirable monograph on Horace had 
satisfied the most fastidious that his 
knowledge of men and things, and his 
quick spirit of imaginative sympathy, 
were likely to bring vividly before us the 
salient points of the history of the days 
in which the prince’s lot was cast, and to 
show the prince himself moving and 
working among them with all the anima- 
tion of aliving picture. Nor have the 
expectations of those who were familiar 
with Mr. Martin’s powers as a writer 
been disappointed. Even from this first 
volume the world will be enabled to 
know the prince as he has not been 
known before. When the work is com- 
plete, and the prince, who in these pages 
is seen rather growing into the great 
man, than developed into the noble pro- 
portions which his character afterwards 
assumed, we may hope to possess a rec- 
ord not unworthy of one to whom, as Mr. 
Martin well says, England has assigned 
a foremost place “among those whom 
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she delights to hold in reverent remem- 
brance.” 

Fascinating as the work is, its success 
must not be altogether attributed to the 
merits of the writer, admirably although, 
to our judgment, he has executed his 
task. In this instance the life is that of 
a person placed in a most singular and 
difficult position : always before the pub- 
lic, liable every day of his life to do 
something, or to say something, which 
might provoke censure or evoke ap- 
plause ; and, on that account alone, it 
becomes a life of exceeding interest. 
Moreover, the character of the hero was 
fully as singular as the position he occu- 


pied. Perhaps the most remarkable point | 


in that character, which is clearly dis- 
cerned and well brought out by the biog- 
rapher, is the interest, and that not of 
a superficial kind, which the prince took 
in everything that went on around him in 
the world. Mr. Martin is thus justly en- 
titled to say: — 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 

voluptas 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 

But it was not only the passions and 
affections of the men of his time that 
engaged the active mind of the prince 
consort. He took as deep an interest in 
the artistic, and literary, and scientific 
world, as in the political in which he bore 
so prominent a part. Nor was his inter- 
est bounded by any particular form of 
culture. An excellent judge of painting 
and of sculpture, he was also equally de- 
lighted with, and equally skilled in appre- 
ciating architecture and gardening. We 
particularly notice gardening, because 
the prince has left behind him proofs of 
his great skill in that art in which, as his 
biographer notices, he took as much de- 
light as did Lord Bacon. His love for it 
is well expressed in the following pas- 
sage in one of his letters to the Princess 
Imperial of Prussia, 13th April, 1859. 

We have an art, however, in which even 
this third element of creation — inward force 
and growth — is present, and which has, there- 
fore, had extraordinary attractions for me of 
late years, indeed I may say from earliest 
childhood, viz., the art of gardening. In this 
the artist who lays out the work, and devises 
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a garment for a piece of ground, has the de- 
light of seeing his work live and grow hour 
by hour; and, while it is growing, he is able 
to polish, to cut and carve, to fill up here and 
there, to hope, and to love. 


Then, too, there was probably no man 
of his time who was so thorough!y versed 
in all the improvements in manufacture 
that abound in this improving age. All 
those persons who had the good fortune 
to be brought into close converse with 
the prince, will recollect with what ani- 
mation, with what fidelity, and with what 
clearness he was wont to describe any 
new development of manufacture which 
he had recently seen. He excelled in 
statement, using no unnecessary words, 
and taking every division of his statement 
in its own order. We have often thought 
how it would have delighted the inventor, 
or the adopter of some improvement in 
manufactures, to hear how fully and how 
admirably the prince described its pecul- 
iar merits, and the new work it was to do, 

It has frequently been a subject for 
anxious thought with biographers, 
whether they should give a summary of 
the character of their heroes at the be- 
ginning of the work, or at the ending ; or 
whether they should leave this summary 
to be formed by the reader for himself. 
We prefer, not having that space at our 
command which the biographer pos- 
sesses, to give our view of the prince’s 
character before entering in detail into 
the many subjects of private and political 
import with which the book abounds. 

One of the principal characteristics we 
have already noticed, namely, his interest 
in all human affairs, and we might have 
added, his exceeding desire for the high- 
est self-culture. Such a prince would 
have greatly delighted Goethe. But, 
joined with this exceeding desire for self- 
culture, he had what Goethe’s critics, 
somewhat unjustly as we think, are wont 
to maintain that Goethe had not: namely, 
a deep interest in other men’s proceed- 
ings, and in the general welfare of the 
world. It was impossible, however, for 
the prince, with his affectionate nature, 
to be otherwise than very sympathetic. 
How strong and deep were his affections, 
may be discerned, not only in his domes- 
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tic relations, but also in his general con- 
verse with the world, and in his great 
anxiety to diminish suffering of all kinds. 
Besides, it is evident, from the records in 
this book, that the prince’s sense of duty 
was very strong, and that no man was 
more aware of the benefit that might be 
effected by a person in his position fur- 
thering everything that was likely to pro- 
duce good for the world in art, science, 
literature or manufactures. We have 
sometimes thought what would have been 
his career if he had been born to occupy 
a very different position. He would then, 
we feel almost certain, have devoted him- 
self chiefly to one pursuit, and would 
have become pre-eminent in that. This, 
however, is not the business of a prince. 
He can do more good by exercising the 
receptive faculty, and so being able to 
promote and encourage special excel- 
lence in others, than by any amount of 
culture, exercised in one direction. 

But to proceed with the character, 
which may be summed up shortly. The 
prince was an amiable, loving, atfection- 
ate man, possessing a high order of intel- 
ligence. He was penetrated by a sense of 
duty, such a sense of duty as was always 
to be seen in the great Duke of Welling- 
ton. He was very reticent himself, and 
very anxious that others should be reti- 
centalso. Ina letter cited by Mr. Mar- 
tin, which he wrote to his eldest daugh- 
ter (21st of March, 1860), in reference to 
a very distorted report of some remarks 
of his own in a letter by the great Hum- 
boldt to Varnhagen von Ense, he says : — 


The matter is really of no moment, for what 


does not one write or say to his intimate 
friends under the impulse of the moment? 
But the publication is a great indiscretion. 
How many deadly enemies may made if 
publicity be given to what one man has said 
of another, or perhaps even in many cases has 
not said? 


He was a very humorous man, and ex- 
ceedingly prone to mark whatever was 
droll ond comical that came before him, 
but always with exceeding good nature. 
This was a part of his character which 
was probably least known to the British 
public, and which would have more en- 
deared him to them if they had known it. 

He was a deeply religious man, with a 
pure horror of bigotry of any kind ; and 
we should say, that he had always a dread 
lest theological questions of a minor kind 
should divert ingenious and learned men 
from devoting themselves to what he con- 
sidered to be the essentials of all practi- 
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cal religious convictions, and their bear- 
ing on the truest and the best interests 
of mankind. 

In the volume before us Mr. Martin 
has most judiciously avoided a common 
fault of biographers by not dwelling too 
long upon the early years of the prince 
consort. One boy is very much like an- 
other —that is, apparently so, for chil- 
dren, especially children whom the world 
are likely afterwards to care about, are 
very reticent, and do not by any means 
tell their elders all that is going on in 
their young minds. There are, however, 
certain peculiarities, even in these early 
years of the prince, which deserve no- 
tice. These are well shown in a letter of 
Count Mensdorf to the queen : — 


Albert, as a child, was of a mild, benevolent 
‘lisposition. It was only what he thought un- 
just or dishonest that could make him angry. 
Thus I recollect one day when we children, 
Albert, Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustus, Alex- 
ander, myself, and a few other boys (if I am 
not mistaken, Paul Wangenheim was one) 
were playing at the Rosenau, and some of us 
were to storm the old ruined tower on the side 
of the castle, which the others were to defend. 
One of us suggested that there was a place at 
the back by which we could get in without 
being seen, and thus capture it without diffi- 
culty. Albert declared that “this would be 
most unbecoming in a Saxon knight, who 
should always attack the enemy in front ;” 
and so we fought for the tower so honestly 
and vigorously, that Albert, by mistake, for I 
was on his side, gave me a blow upon the 
nose, of which I still bear the mark. I need 
not say how sorry he was for the wound he 
had given me... . 

He had a natural talent for imitation, and a 
great sense of the ludicrous, either in persons 
or things; but he was never severe or ill- 
natured, the general kindness of his disposi- 
tion preventing him from pushing a joke, how- 
ever he might enjoy it, so as to hurt any one’s 
feelings. Every man has, more or less, a 
ridiculous side ; and to gwéz this, in a friendly 
and good-humoured manner, is, after all, the 
pleasantest description of humour. Albert 
possessed this rare gift in an eminent degree. 

From his earliest infancy he was distin- 
guished for perfect moral purity, both in word 
and in deed ; and to this he owed the sweet- 
ness of disposition so much admired by every 
one. 


It was well for England that these 
qualities did not escape the penetrating 
eye of the prince’s uncle, King Leopold. 
To the young Princess Victoria, heir-ap- 
parent to that throne, from the perilous 
splendours of which his youthful bride 
had been snatched by her untimely fate, 
Leopold had been a father —the only 
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father the princess had ever known. In 
her his affections had been centred ; in 
her reign he yearned to see the fulfilment 
of that exemplar of constitutional mon- 
archy which he had hoped to illustrate in 
the persons of the ill-fated Princess 
Charlotte and himself. In the character 
of his youthful nephew he saw the quali- 
ties which gave promise of what he could 
wish for in the consort of his royal niece, 
and he singled him out from boyhood for 
the destiny he was ultimately to fulfil. 

But the king was too conscientious to 
trust to his own judgment in so grave a 
matter ;—and, well for our queen, well 
for the prince, well for England, he called 
to his aid one, on whose sagacity and 
fearless independence he could thor- 
oughly rely. This was the friend of his 
heart — the friend who had stood by him 
in his hour of agony—the friend in 
whose heart thrilled to the last the pres- 
sure of the hand of that beloved princess, 
which, as her life ebbed away, clung to 
his, as if to adjure him not to forsake the 
prince, into. whose eyes her own were 
never more to look. This was Baron 
Ernest von Stockmar, the inseparable 
companion of heruncle. He had often 
nursed the baby Princess Victoria in his 
arms; as she grew up she had often 
played around his knees, and, while she 
drank in instruction from his lips, had 
grown to love him for his playful and 
kindly ways. But it was obviously not 
the future queen of England merely 
whom Stockmar loved. He loved Eng- 
land, too ; loved it with all his heart, as 
the citadel and bulwark of freedom, the 
one country in the world in which the 
claims of the many had been recognized, 
where a free civil life, and “ pure religion 
breathing household laws” were to be 
found in fuller force than they had yet 
been known in history. A time of many 
and radical changes he saw well! was rap- 
idly coming on; and he who was to pos- 
sess the heart and ear of England’s 
queen, and to influence her domestic 
and public life, Stockmar had said to 
himself must be no common man. 

It was not enough for a counsellor of 
this class that the young Prince Albert 
came recommended by the good opinion 
either of King Leopold, or of the many 
ea friends who had been impressed 

y the exceptional qualities that marked 
the prince’s youth. In this, as in all 
things, Stockmar would answer only ac- 
cording to his conscience. The welfare 
of the young queen, the welfare, it might 
be, of a great nation, were dependent on 
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the issue. He must prove the ¥ orm 
man thoroughly before he would len 


any sanction to his candidature ; and he 
would do so only then if he found in him 
the “ making” of a noble prince, fully 
position for which he was 


equal to the 
destined. 

Those who are old enough to be familiar 
with the incidents of the early part of the 
present reign will remember the whispers 
of jealousy with which the name of Baron 
Stockmar used to be spoken. A for- 
eigner, with foreign notions, with foreign 
attachments, using a dangerous influence 
for the advancement at the English court 
of interests other than English interests, 
was the idea of the man, which had be- 
come rooted in the minds of certain cir- 
cles, The simple facts are brought be- 
fore us in the present volume; and all 
may now learn that England had no truer 
friend, that her queen had no more loyal 
or English-hearted adviser, and that 
Prince Albert had in him a mentor whose 
sole object was to accomplish him in all 
respects for the duties of his station, that 
England’s stability might be strength- 
ened amid the crash of tottering king- 
doms, and that her greatness might be 
upheld amidst every assault from without 
and from within. 

In all his relations with the prince 
consort, the appearance presented by 
Baron Stockmar is truly admirable. 
Never, in the history of kings and princes, 
do we find that any of these ruling per- 
sonages had a truer friend than the 
prince consort was blessed with in Baron 
Stockmar. It was to the honour of both, 
that it was fearless and frank on the side 
of the baron, as it was trustful and sin- 
cerely modest on that of the prince. 
Sometimes, in the course of Mr. Martin’s | 
narrative, one almost thinks that the 
baron exceeds the limits even of true 
friendship in saying disagreeable things 
to his royal friend. But the prince knew 
better. What his friend said he knew 
was prompted bya heart that loved, as 
few can love, no less than by-a head that 
thought, as few could think, Nothing 
from such a friend could, therefore, come 
amiss. 

At the first the baron forms,an opinion 
not altogether favourable of the prince’s 
character. At any rate, he sees grave 
errors and certain dangers :—~. 

The prince, he says. (Denkzwiirdigkeiten, p. 
331), bears a striking resemblance. to his 
mother, and at the same time, though. differ- 
ing in much, takes after her in many respects, 
both physical and mental, He has. the same 
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mobility and readiness of mind, the same in- 
telligence, the same overruling desire and 
talent for appearing kind and amiable to 
others, the same tendency to espidglerie, and to 
the treatment of men and things in a droll 
and consequently often pleasant fashion, the 
same habit of not dwelling long upon a sub- 
ject. 

His constitution cannot be called strong ; 
still I incline to think, that with proper 
dictetic management of himself, it may easily 
gain strength and stability. After any exer- 
tion he is apt to look pale and exhausted. 
Great exertion is repugnant to him, and his 
tendency is to spare himself both morally and 
physically. 


Upon these remarks of Baron Stock- 
mar, Mr. Martin judiciously observes : — 


Such was the searching accuracy of Stock- 
mar’s powers of observation, that it is im- 
possible to doubt the general truth of this 
Sketch. The eye of the old physician was not 
more quick to detect the latent constitutional 
weakness, which was afterwards fatally devel- 
oped, than to see the disinclination to sus- 
tained effort, which was probably in a great 
measure, if not wholly, the result of that weak- 
ness. At the same time it must not be for- 

otten that the standard by which Stockmar 
judged the prince was no ordinary one. How 
few young men, even among the greatly gifted, 
could have borne so well a scrutiny so relent- 
lessly severe ? 


On the betrothal of the queen and 
Prince Albert, the prince wrote to the 
baron to give what he knew would be 
“the most welcome news possible ;” 
and, speaking of the joyful fact,in the 
tenderest and most modest terms, says, 
after the fashion of all true lovers, that 
he “is puzzled to believe that he should 
be the object of so much affection,” con- 
cluding with Schiller’s beautiful lines in 
the “ Song of the Bell,” when the poet’s 
youth and maiden are betrothed. 


Das Auge sieht den Himmel offen, 
Es schwelgt das Herz in Seligkeit. 


Stockmar [says the biographer] would not 
have been Stockmar, if, while offering to the 
prince his hearty congratulations in return, he 
had not coupled them with earnest counsels 
_as to the course which must be pursued in 
laying the foundation of his future happiness, 
and in fulfilling worthily the duties of his 
great position. The prince’s reply was well 
calculated to assure him he would not be dis- 
appointed. 

Dear Baron Stockmar, — A thousand, thou- 
sand thanks for your dear, kind letter. I felt 
sure you would take much interest in an event 
of such moment to myself, and for which you 
have yourself paved the way. 

I have laid to heart your friendly and kind- 
hearted counsels as to the true foundation on 
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which my future happiness must rest, and 
they accord entirely with the principles which 
I had already thought out upon that subject 
for myself. An individuality, a character, 
which shall win the respect, the love, and the 
confidence of the queen and of the nation, 
must be the keystone of my position. Such 
an individuality gives a guarantee for the dis- 
position, which prompts the actions; and 
where this exists, even should mistakes be 
committed, they are more likely to have 
allowance made for them, than are the best 
and grandest designs to secure support, where 
confidence in their author is wanting. 


And, indeed, throughout the whole of 
this most valuable correspondence, the 
baron plays the part of mentor with so 
much severity and with so little reti- 
cence, that we sometimes wonder whether 
a grown-up and decidedly mature Te- 
lemachus will endure it. But the prince 
is never offended, and never replies with 
other than the due modesty of a younger 
man, and the due affection of a friend toa 
true friend. We should be inclined to rest 
our opinion of the prince’s character and 
the prince’s merits upon the correspond- 
ence between himself and Baron Stock- 
mar, if that alone had been published. 
If the baron never forgets that he is 
somewhat of a tutor; the prince always 
remembers that he is a prince, and must 
reply with princely courtesy and just con- 
sideration to one of the best and truest 
of friends. 

We have sometimes thought while 
reading the letters and conversations that 
are recorded in this book, between the 
prince consort and Baron Stockmar, 
that the baron was a kind of virtuous 
Macchiavelli. The good man would 
doubtless have been much astonished if 
he could have heard himself so described. 
Those, however, who have read their 
Macchiavelli must, we think, have read 
him to little purpose, if they have not 
discerned that he would have given very 
virtuous counsels, if virtue had been the 
fashion of his day. It is in the depth 
and shrewdness of the baron’s remarks 
that we have traced this singular resem- 
blance. He always seeks to impress 
upon his prince the necessity for con- 
tinuing to build up his own character in 
such a manner as to make it most ser- 
viceable with regard to the position that 
he occupied — in short, to make himself 
a noble and great man, and then that all 
good work would follow. He is to be 
diligent, not to fear hostile censure, not 
give his mind too much to details (an 
error which the prince was not unlikely 
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to commit), but to seek out the princi- 

les upon which any great affair was to 
be conducted, to hold to them, and to 
impress them upon others. Do right, 
and all will come right. 

There is one fact which we wish our 
readers to take into due consideration. 
The prince consort was born in 1819. 
The end of this volume of Mr. Theodore 
Martin’s brings his Royal Highness’s life 
up to 1848. He was, therefore, only 
twenty-nine years of age at the conclu- 
sion of this part of the narrative. And it 
is certainly most surprising, that a man 
of this comparative youthfulness should 
have manifested the mature sagacity 
which appears throughout these pages. 





We make this remark, because we our- 
selves found, in considering this “ Life} 
of the Prince Consort,” that we had un- 
consciously been thinking of him as 
when we mourned his loss, and when he 
was thirteen years older. 

The work we are criticising most hap- 
pily illustrates the political history of the 
period. And here again we must give 
his due meed of praise to the biographer, 
who has dealt with this part of the sub- 
ject almost as if he were a man devoid 
of party feelings. We should conjecture 
that Mr. Theodore Martin is one of those 
persons who take a great interest in pol- 
itics ; but, to a certain point, it is the 
interest of a bystander. There is evi- 
dently a love of order and discipline in 
his mind which makes him somewhat 
conservative. On the other hand, he 
is willing to welcome improvement from 
whatever quarter it may come, and to look 
generously at all endeavours in that di- 
rection. He seems to sympathize with 
each ministry as it comes forward on the 
stage ; and, in that respect, he associates 
himself with the thoughts and feelings 
of his hero. 

Had this book been merely a record of 
the private life of the prince consort, we 
should have welcomed it on that account ; 
but it has for us a much deeper and 
much wider interest. The book will be 
most valuable as an historical record; 
and, not the less so, to those persons who 
have lived through the times which Mr. 
Theodore Martin has described, for 
nearly all of us must acknowledge that 
it is about the events of contemporary 
history that our memories present us a 
strangely blurred and often a most inac- 
curate conception. 

It was probably not foreseen by the 





biographer, when he accepted his hon- 
ourable task, that his work was destined 
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to assume so much of an historical char- 
acter as it does. This result, however, 
was unavoidable, seeing that the prince 
consort took so large an interest in all 
that was going on around him, and exer- 
cised upon it an influence so considerable, 
Such being the case, it is most fortunate 
that the biographer possesses so singu- 
larly calm and equable a mind in dealing 
with political subjects ; and, if we may 
presume to say so, it shows great dis- 
cretion upon the part of the queen to 
have entrusted the writing of this work 
to one who was not known as a politician. 
One thing alone is manifest —that Mr, 
Martin always endeavours to remove any 
misapprehension respecting the conduct 
of past or living statesmen, and to make 
a just and reasonable defence, wherever 
it can be made, upon those points re- 
specting which they were considered by 


) their contemporaries to have erred. 


It is impossible to read his work with- 
out being impressed with one very notice- 
able fact, and that is the number of 
disastrous circumstances and _ events 
through which the British nation has vic- 
toriously passed during the few brief 
years in which the prince consort had 
scarcely assumed the position of political 
importance which he was afterwards des- 
tined to fill— we mean the years of his 
life which are commemorated in the 
present volume. It needs only to refer 
to the headings of Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin’s chapters to ascertain how ‘frequent 
were these difficulties. In 1842, the un- 
easy state of public affairs, and the dis- 
turbed state of the country are mentioned. 
In 1844, there is the alarming state of 
Ireland, the arrest and the trial of O°Con- 
nell. In 1845-6, there is the troubled 
state of affairs in England. In 1846-7, 
there are the consequences of the Spanish 
marriages and alarming political symp- 
tomsin Europe. In 1847 there are revolu- 
tionary symptoms throughout Europe, 
commercial distress in England, great 
distress in Ireland. In 1847-8 there is 
great commercial and financial distress 
in England and in Scotland, alarming in- 
crease of crime in Ireland, measures of 
repression, disturbed state of affairs in 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. 

Somehow or other we have contrived 
to survive all these difficulties and dan- 
gers. Arecent work by a writer of con- 
siderable eminence, has shown to us, 
Cassandra-like, the rocks which are now 
ahead of us. His warnings are not to be 
despised ; but at the same time we may 
derive considerable comfort by contem- 
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plating the difficulties and the dangers 
which we have, in this short period of 
time, passed through unscathed. It may 
also be remembered that the prince con- 
sort was never daunted by these disas- 
trous events; and, on all occasions, 
proved himself to be a most valuable 
adviser to the sovereign and to the gov- 
ernment of the day. 

There is a disposition in the present 
time to look upon constitutional mon- 
archy as if it were little more than a mere 
Pe. But no one can read attentive- 
y the pages of the work now before us 
without perceiving that not only are the 
public duties of the sovereign, of which 
the world takes no account, of a very ar- 
duous kind, but that the sovereign exer- 
cises a very material and important influ- 
ence upon public affairs. Even these 
visits of courtesy from one sovereign to 
another, which were a novel feature of 
the present reign, are not without their 
effect, and upon the whole a very good 
effect. It is clear, from what is revealed 
to us in this memoir, that, upon more 
than one occasion, the personal influence 
of the English court hada direct effect 
in maintaining the peace of Europe. And, 
doubtless, the visits of the kings and em- 
perors who came to the English court did 
not fail to impress upon those monarchs 
a just idea of the latent power of the 
British nation, 

There is one memorable letter written 
by the queen on the subject of the Span- 
ish marriages, which we think affords a 
noticeable instance of the service that a 
monarch may perform to his or her coun- 
try, even when writing in a somewhat 
private capacity. The part which Eng- 
land took in that painful question, the ex- 
act limits which she placed to her inter- 
ference, the reciprocity which she de- 
manded from the other parties concerned, 
have never been better expressed than 
in the letter to the queen of the Belgians, 
a part of which we here subjoin : — 

My DEAR LouISsE, 

I have read and re-read with the greatest 
attention the king’s explanation of the recent 
events, and his statement of the motives which 
have governed the course of the French gov- 
ernment in regard to this unhappy Spanish 
affair, and I am deeply pained to have to de- 
clare that the perusal of his letter has in no 
way altered the opinion which I had previ- 
ously formed, nor the pain I feel that these 
events should have occurred to trouble our 
cordial understanding *—an understanding 
which was so useful and so precious. 


* “Lord Aberdeen,” says the Comte de Jarnac, 
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The king accuses me of looking at these 
affairs only through the medium of Lord 
Palmerston. This accusation has caused me 
profound regret, because I had every right to 
hope that his Majesty knew enough of my 
sincere friendship for him to be convinced 
that this friendship would inspire within me 
the most lively desire—I might even say, 
anxiety,—to see things simply as they are, 
and to put upon them the most favourable 
construction. It is not the least of my vexa- 
‘tions, to have to acknowledge towards all the 
world, that the conduct of France is wholly 
contrary to the spirit of our “ extente cordiale,” 
and to the agreement formerly come to be- 
tween us. I know that Lord Aberdeen takes 
precisely the same view as ourselves, and I 
believe that he has expressed as much to M, 
Guizot.* 

The one simple fact, which governs this 
whole affair, is, that the king declared that he 
would not give one of his sons to the queen 
of Spain, and that on this declaration he based 
the right to limit the queen’s choice to the 
family of the Bourbons descendants of Philip 
V. We disputed and denied this right ; still 
we consented to the choice being so restricted, 
and even promised to recommend it to Spain; 
and to this we have most scrupulously and 
religiously adhered, without swerving one 
hair’s-breadth. What the king desired has 
taken place ; the queen married a descendant 
of Philip V., and of his descendants just that 
one whom he knew we regarded as the least 
eligible. The same day the king gives his 
son to the heiress presumptive to the crown, 
not only without previous concert with us, 
but contrary to the pledge which he gave me 
at Eu last autumn, when with the question of 
the marriage of the queen he for the first 
time mixed up that of the marriage of the 
Infanta. This pledge was, “that he would 
not think of this marriage, so long as it was 
a political question, and not until the queen 
was married and had children.” 

The king endeavours to justify this de- 
parture from the course agreed upon between 
us, by assuming that we have pressed the 
candidature of our cousin Leopold, contrary 
to the engagement we had come under to his 
Majesty. : 

I deny, in the most unqualified terms, that 
Leopold has ever been put forward as our 


‘¢ was the first to make use of the phrase, ‘a cordial, 
good understanding,’ in the course of a conversation 
with me at Haddo, his Scotch country-seat. It ex- 
pressed faithfully the nature of the relations which a 
sincere mutual attachment between two eminent states- 
men had created for the two countries... . Even 
now, after more than thirty years, the two nations may 
congratulate themselves upon the practice, adopted 
then for the first time in their history, of living in rela- 
tions of mutual confidence and good-will.’? — Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 15, 1874, Pp. 294. P 

* Lord Aberdeen had by this time written to M. 
Guizot in answer to his explanation of the affair: — “I 
do not comprehend why it has been thought right or 
necessary to abandon the engagement voluntarily en- 
tered into with me last year, and since frequently 
repeated, respecting the marriage of Montpensier.”” 
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candidate, either by the English government, 
or by any member of the Coburg family. The 
fact is, that, if Leopold became a candidate, 
this was due to Spain alone; and to Queen 
Christina herself, who, whether acting sponta- 
neously and in good faith, or as a trap for the 
English minister at Madrid, took numerous 
steps to effect this combination, which she 
only abandoned at the last moment. Then, 
as throughout, our conduct has been invari- 
ably the same ; we lent no countenance to this 
scheme, and we advised the queen to seek 
among the descendants of Philip V. a candi- 
date to her mind. 

Such, then, I assert, has been the line of 
conduct pursued by us; its straightforward- 
ness and probity cannot be impugned. 

Nothing more painful could possibly have 
befallen me than this unhappy difference, both 
because it has a character so personal, and 
because it imposes upon me the duty of op- 
posing the marriage of a prince, for whom, as 
well as for all his family, I entertain so warm 
a friendship. 

My only consolation is, that as what is pro- 
posed cannot be carried out without producing 
grave complications, and without even ex- 
posing to many dangers a family whom I hold 
in high regard, they may even yet retrace 
their steps, before it is too late. 

Ever, your most devoted, 


Windsor Castle, September 27th, 1846. 


This was not a letter in the preparation 
of which her Majesty’s Cabinet had any 


share. That it was written in concert 
with the prince (ever her Majesty’s most 
faithful adviser’ and truest friend) there 
can be no doubt. But although eman- 
ating purely from the sovereign, we 
know from another source, that it had 
the entire approval of her Majesty’s con- 
stitutional advisers. Ina letter of Lord 
Palmerston to Lord Normanby, which is 
to be found in the third volume of Lord 
Palmerston’s “ Life,” he says, with an 
obvious reference to the letter in ques- 
tion : — 
Broadlands, September 27, 1846. 

My DEAR NORMANBY, 

Do not mention it to any one; but the 
queen has written the king of the French a 
tickler in answer to a letter he senther. Both 
have passed through the queen of the Bel- 
gians. Her letter was quite her own, in con- 
cert, I presume, with Prince Albert; and I 
did not see it till after it was written, but I 
concurred in every word. She claims the 
performance of his promise to her to delay till 
after children are born to the queen. In his 
letter to her he had dropped all mention of 
that, and alluded only to Guizot’s promise to 
Aberdeen, She takes no notice of what passed 
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between the ministers, and dwells only on 
what was said between the sovereigns. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) 


PALMERSTON. 

We have said that the letter to Queen 
Louise was assuredly the result of the 
joint counsels of our queen and the 
prince. In every detail of the great 
business of her Majesty’s life, a husband 
so loved and so worthy of all trust could 
not fail to be appealed to for counsel and 
guidance. The world knows already 
from other sources something of the 
prince’s relation to the queen, of which a 
more complete picture is presented in 
Mr. Martin’s volume. It was perfect in 
its kind. The writer of the “ Introduc+ 
tion to the Speeches of the Prince Con- 
sort” thus describes it : — 


The tastes, the aims, the hopes, the aspira- 
tions of the royal pair were the same. Their 
mutual respect and confidence went on in- 
creasing. Their affection grew, if possible, 
even warmer and more intense as the years of 
their married life advanced. Companions in 
their domestic employment, in their daily la- 
bours for the State, and; indeed, in almost 
every occupation, the burthens and the diffi- 
culties of life were thus lessened more than 
by half for each one of the persons thus hap- 
pily united in this true marriage of the soul. 
When the fatal blow was struck, and the 
prince was removed from this world, it is 
difficult to conceive a position of greater sor- 
row, and one, indeed, more utterly forlorn, 
than that which became the lot of the sur- 
vivor — deprived of him whom she herself has 
described as being the “life of her life.” — 
Introduction to the Speeches and Addresses of 
the Prince Consort, p. 55. 


If, however, the writer of this intro- 
duction had possessed the advantage of 
reading what Mr. Martin’s readers now 
know, before he had written this para- 
graph, he might have added to it. The 
devotion of the prince consort to the 
interests of the queen, and of the country 
which she governs, was complete. It 
was also very peculiar inits nature. The 
prince did not aim at fulfilling, in any 
respect, the part of her Majesty’s prime 
minister, nor did he confine himself to 
the much humbler part of a mere private 
secretary to the queen; but he did fulfil 
the part of her most intimate friend and 
counsellor, accomplishing himself for this 
office by making himself thoroughly mas- 
ter of the whole field of home as well as 
foreign politics, and, at the same time, 
never flagged in the endeavour (which we 
have every reason to believe was fully 
responded to) to make the queen thor- 
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oughly understand and appreciate the 
knowledge afforded and the counsel 
given, so that those two great ones might 
think and act in complete harmony and 
unison. Their marriage thus formed 
such a union as is rarely met with, and 
can only be rarely met with —the pur- 
suits and avocations of most men being 
such as their wives can seldom enter in- 
to, or deeply sympathize with. 

A most interesting subject, and one 
which is sure to attract the notice of all 
classes of readers, is the relation between 
the prince consort and the queen’s min- 
isters, as it appears in the pages of this 
work. The shrewd political observers of 
that time must, no doubt, have perceived 
and commented upon the difficulty of 
the position. The prince consort was a 
great personage — naturally a very potent 
personage — but yet having no distinctly 
recognized place in the constitution. 
The prince thoroughly understood this 
anomaly, and, by his great tact, turned an 
anomalous position into a highly honour- 
able and most useful one. 

Doubtless with regard to the queen’s 
ministers, this relation between them and 
the prince consort must sometimes have 
begun with a little feeling of fear on their 
part lest there should be any interference 
on his, which might prove a hindrance to 
the conduct of public affairs. If any 
such fear, however, existed, it was very 
soon dispelled; and the pages of this 
volume abound with expressions showing 
the entire confidence with which his wis- 
dom and behaviour inspired successive 
prime ministers : — 


Lord Melbourne cannot satisfy himself 
without again stating to your Majesty in writ- 
ing what he had the honour of saying to your 
Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the 
prince. Lord Melbourne has formed the high- 
est opinion of his Royal Highness’s judgment, 
temper, and discretion, and he cannot but feel 
a great consideration and security in the re- 
flection that he leaves your Majesty in a situ- 
ation in which your Majesty has the inestima- 
ble advantage of such advice and assistance. 
Lord Melbourne feels certain that your Maj- 
esty cannot do better than have recourse to it 
whenever it is needed, and rely upon it with 
confidence. 

Since the change of ministry, the prince had 
devoted himself more closely than before to 
the politics of the day. In this he was encour- 
aged both by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aber- 
deen, who were soon convinced, as Lord 
Melbourne had been, that her Majesty had in 
him an adviser whose capacity and strong 
practical judgment could not fail to be of 
infinite value in assisting her decisions. Be- 
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fore Baron Stockmar left England he had the 
satisfaction of being told by Lord Aberdeen, 
how greatly both ministers were gratified to 
perceive that the queen leant upon the prince’s 
judgment, and showed an obvious desire that 

e should share her duties. It gave the 
prince, Lord Aberdeen added, the moral 
status and influence to which he was entitled ; 
and they had also remarked with pleasure in 
their dealings with him, how gently he exer- 
cised his authority, never giving a decided 
opinion on any point without previously con- 
sulting the queen. They thought it most 
desirable that the prince should occupy this 
position, and, as it was with the full concur- 
rence of the queen, it could be open to no 
possible objection. 

Sir Robert Peel,” says Lord Kingsdown in 
his unpublished “ Recollections of his Life at 
the Bar and in Parliament,”’ p. 130, ‘when he 
introduced me to him (the prince) in 1841, 
said that I should find him one of the most 
extraordinary young men I had ever met with.” 
So, he adds, it proved. “His aptitude for 
business was wonderful ; the dullest and most 
intricate matters did not escape or weary his 
attention; his judgment was very good; his 
readiness to listen to any suggestions, though 
against his own opinions, was constant; and 
though I saw his temper often tried, yet in the 
course of twenty years I never once saw it 
disturbed, nor witnessed any signs of impa- 
tience.” 


And it was with tears in his eyes, and 
with words of the deepest regret, that 
Lord Palmerston, who was prime minis- 
ter when the prince was taken from us, 
confided to one in whom he habitually 
placed confidence, how deeply he de- 
plored for the nation, as well as for the 
queen, the death of the prince. This is 
the more worthy of record, as it is no 
secret that the political views of that 
prime minister and of the prince had 
occasionally been much at variance. 


Some idea may be given of the work 
before us by describing some one section 
of each division of labour which occupied 
the time and thought of the prince and 
queen during that part of his Royal High- 
ness’s life which Mr. Martin has already 
recorded. 

In the course of this narrative there 
were many royal visits received and re- 
turned. Such visits are net without con- 
siderable care and anxiety on the part of 
the entertainers ; and they require to be 
managed with much discretion. In illus- 
tration of this we propose to give an 
account of the late emperor of Russia’s 
visit to the queen. 

Again, during that time which enters 
into the narrative of the biographer there 
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are ministerial crises and changes of 
ministers. We propose to give an ac- 
count of one of these, which may serve 
as a type of the conduct of the queen and 
the prince on these critical occasions. 

Thirdly, there is to be shown the in- 
terest which the prince took in all the 
social affairs of Great Britain, and the 
encouragement which he gave to art, 
science, and manufactures. 

To commence with the emperor of 
Russia’s visit to the queen. On the 30th 
of May, 1844, the biographer says : — 


The queen and prince were somewhat taken 
by surprise by the intelligence that the em- 
peror of Russia was on his way to visit the 
English court, and might be daily looked 
for... . On the 3rd of June he was met at 
the Slough Station by the prince, and con- 
ducted by him to the castle. The emperor 
was greatly struck —as, indeed, who is not ? 
— by the beauty and magnificence of that no- 
blest of all royal residences ; and his reception 
during the five days of his stay at the English 
court impressed him with the conviction, 
which he repeatedly expressed, that it was 
conducted on the noblest scale of any court he 
had seen. Everything, he said, appeared to 
be done without effort, and as if nothing more 
than ordinary were going on. 

The object of the emperor in visiting Eng- 
land was no doubt mainly political. It was 
an excellent thing, he said to the queen, to see 
now and then with one’s own eyes, as it did 
not do always to trust to diplomatists only. 
Such meetings begot a fecling of friendship 
and interest, and more could be done in a 
single conversation to explain one’s feelings, 
views, and motives, than in a host of messages 
or letters. He avoided discussion on the 
pee of affairs in Europe with the queen, 

ut he took frequent opportunities of going 
into them with the premier and Lord Aber- 
deen, and also with Prince Albert, conversing 
at all times with the greatest apparent unre- 
serve. In all his conversations he professed 
the utmost anxiety to win the confidence of 
the statesmen at the head of English affairs, 
and to convince them of the uprightness and 
strictly honourable character of his intentions. 


The caution of the prince consort is 
manifested in the following passage, a 
caution which was no doubt equally exer- 
cised in the course of all the other visits 
from foreign sovereigns ; — 


On the emperor the prince produced a deep 


impression. He told Lord Aberdeen he 
should like to have him for hisown son. In 
their personal communications he treated him 
with the greatest confidence, and paid him 
what in the emperor’s opinion was probably 
the highest testimony of his regard, by express- 
Ing a hope, that they might one day meet in 
the field of batiie on the same side. The 
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‘prince was on the point of replying, that he 


trusted they might never see any interruption 
of the then peaceful state of Europe ; but as 
this would have implied disapproval of the 
policy, which seemed to assume such an inter- 
ruption as certain to take place, he checked 
himself, thinking the remark might be taken 
amiss, 


Her Majesty, in a letter to King Leo- 
pold, marked by the incisive perception 
and graphic force which her Majesty 
brings to all her descriptions of men and 
things, gives her account of this visit of 
the late emperor of Russia : — 


I will now (having told all that has passed) 
give you my opinions and feelings on the sub- 
ject, which I may sayare Albert’s also. I was 
——- against the visit, fearing the géxe 
and bustle, and even at first I did not feel at 
all to like it; but by living in the same house 
together quietly and unrestrainedly (and this 
Albert, and with great truth, says, is the great 
advantage of these visits, that I not only see 
these great people, but £zow them), I got to 
know the emperor and he to know me. There 
is much about him which I cannot help liking, 
and I think his character is one which should 
be understood, and looketl upon for oncé as it 
is. He is stern and severe, with strict prin- 
ciples of duty which nothing on earth will 
make him change. Very clever I do not think 
him, and his mind is not a cultivated one. 
His education has been neglected. Politics 
and military concerns are the only things he 
takes great interest in ; the arts and all softer 
occupations he does not care for; but he is 
sincere, I am certain—sincere even in his 
most despotic acts—from a sense that it is 
the only way to govern. He is not, I am sure, 
aware of the dreadful cases of individual mis- 
ery which he so often causes ; for I can see, 
by various instances, that he is kept in utter 
ignorance of many things which his people 
carry out in most corrupt ways, while he thinks 
he is extremely just. He thinks of general 
measures, but does not look into details; and 
Iam sure much never reaches his ears, and, 
as you observe, how can it ? 

¢e asked for nothing whatever — has merely 
expressed his great anxiety to be on-the best 
terms with us, but not to the exclusion of 
others —only let things remain as they are. 
He is very much alarmed about the East, tnd 
about Austria... . He is, I should say, too 
frank, for he talks so openly before people, 
which he should not do, and with difficulty 
restrains himself. His anxiety to be be- 
lieved is very great, and I must say his per- 
sonal promises I am inclined to believe. Then 
his feelings are very strong. He feels kind- 
ness deeply,—and his love for his wife 
and children, and for all children, is very 
great. He hasa strong feeling for domestic 
life, saying to me, when our children were in 
the room, “Voila les doux moments de notre 
vie!” Qne can see by the way he takes them 
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up and plays with them, that he is very fond 
of children. 


At the conclusion of the emperor’s 
visit, he spoke in the highest praise of 
the prince consort to Sir Robert Peel, 
saying he wished “every prince in Ger- 
many had as much ability and sense.” 

Her Majesty, in her letter to King 
Leopold, makes the following important 
remark : — 


I hope that you will persuade the king 
(Louis Philippe) to come all the same in Sep- 
tember. Our motives and politics are, zot to 
be exclusive, but to be on good terms with all 
—and why should we not? We make no 
secret of it. 


It was with such feelings that the royal 
pair exercised their hospitality towards 
all foreign sovereigns. 


We now proceed to give an account of 
some political events in which Sir Robert 
Peel was the principal person concerned, 
and as regards which it is to be seen 
what support and comfort he derived 
from the queen and the prince consort. 
But before doing so, it is not out of place 
to say, that nothing can give a higher 
idea of the principles which governed the 
relation of the crown to its ministers 
after the marriage of the queen, than 
what is revealed in the present volume. 
Lord Melbourne, always loyal and gen- 
erous, with all his fatal good-nature and 
readiness to yield to the pressure of his 
party, used his best endeavours, as we 
have seen, to smooth the way for those 
who were to succeed him in the place he 
had so long occupied as the confidential 
adviser of the crown. Much use had 
been made, to the prejudice of the Tory 
party, of their conduct as to the vote on 
the prince’s allowance, and other matters, 
at the time of his marriage. Sir Robert 
Peel felt that he had allowed himself to 
be carried away, for the moment, by the 
passion of his party, and that the part he 
had taken in apparent hostility to the 
wishes of the queen and the interests of 
the prince might well be remembered to 
his prejudice. But however well-founded 
such apprehensions might have been 
under former reigns, the spirit which now 
reigned in the palace was such as quickly 
to put all such apprehensions to rest. 
This is very clear from what Mr. Martin 
tells us (p. 118), and his statement we are 
in a position to corroborate on the au- 
thority of one to whom Sir Robert Peel 
more than once spoke to the same effect. 
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Peel used to say, that he had felt no slight 
embarrassment on first coming into official 
contact with the prince, for the fact was pain- 
fully present to his mind, that the serious cur- 
tailment of the prince’s income was mainly 
due to the prominent support which he had 
given to Colonel Sibthorp’s motion the pre- 
vious year. He was, tlicrefore, not a little 
touched to find that not a shade of personal 
soreness could be traced in the prince’s de- 
meanour. On the contrary, his communica- 
tions were of that frank and cordial character 
which at once placed the minister at his ease, 
and made him feel assured that not only was 
no grudge entertained, but that he might 
count thenceforth on being treated as a friend. 


And as a friend he was from that hour 
welcomed and trusted ; and when he was 
struck down in 1850, in the full tide of 
his ripened intellectual strength and in- 
fluence, none mourned his loss more 
truly than the queen and prince, whom 
he had felt an embarrassment in ap- 
proaching. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Martin is 
not a master of brevity, for, though these 
events are narrated in his work with suf- 
ficient fulness and admirable clearness, 
we find the greatest difficulty in condens- 
ing his account, and must often let the 
author speak for himself. It was after a 
tour in Germany undertaken by the queen 
and the prince, which had afforded both 
of them great delight, that they returned 
to encounter a very disastrous state of 
things at home: — 


The state of affairs at home had not im- 
proved within the last six weeks. The rain, 
which had pursued the royal tourists on the 
Rhine, had for many weeks, amidst thunder 
and storm, deluged the harvest fields of the 
British islands, and serious fears for the crops 
had spread from the farmers to the statesmen, 
whose anxieties such an event was so much 
calculated to increase. A new and terrible 
feature of apprehension was added in the re- 
ports which continued to crowd in upon them 
of a strange blight which threatened wholly to 
destroy the potato crop in Ireland, and to pro- 
duce serious ravages in England and Scot- 
land also, where, if less relied upon by the 
population as a staple of food, it was an im- 
portant source of wealth to the farmers. In 
the prince’s — for October, entry upon 
entry tells of the prevailing anxiety, which 
culminates in the beginning of October in the 
words : “ Very bad news from Ireiand — fears 
of a famine.” A crisis of the gravest moment 
was at hand, which had to be grappled with 
firmly and at once. Cabinet-councils were 
called, and four of these held in one week 
early in November, “ agitated England, per- 
plexed the sagacious Tuileries, and disturbed 
even the serene intelligence of the profound 
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Metternich.” What engaged their delibera- 
tions could be no secret to the outside world. 
The free-trade party saw in the disaster which 
had fallen upon the country an auxiliary more 
potent than the best eloquence of their best 
speakers; and protectionists, who had long 
seen that to Sir Robert Peel they must not 
look as a leader, watched with apprehension 
for his next move in a policy which they must 
have for some time foreseen could only result 
in the abolition of the protective duties on 
corn, 


Sir Robert Peel had at first been in- 
clined to submit to her Majesty an order 
in council “at once throwing open the 
ports and trusting to Parliament for an 
indemnity.” He must, however, have 
been overruled by his colleagues, for Par- 
liament was not called together, as had 
been the general expectation, but was 
prorogued. 

Mr. Martin notices that, at that time, 
the Whigs, at least the Whig leaders, had 
also changed their views on the subject 
of protection. But, as he justly remarks, 
there was a great difference between the 
position of the Conservatives and the 
Whigs in respect to this question, all-im- 
portant at the time. The Whigs were 
not hampered by pledges to uphold pro- 
tection — pledges on the faith of which 
their rivals had been placed in power. 
Then came Lord John Russell’s famous 
Edinburgh letter, dated 22nd November, 
1845, in which he said, “It is no longer 
worth while to contend fora fixed duty. 
The imposition of any duty at present, 
without a provision for its extinction in 
a short period, would but prolong a contest 
already sufficiently fruitful of animosity 
and discontent.” 

The effect of this letter was, no doubt, 
very great, but it is probable that Sir 
Robert Peel’s determination was not much 
influenced by it, and had been resolved 
upon in his own mind before. To so 
shrewd a man his position for some time 
must necessarily have appeared untena- 
ble. As our author says, “A minister, 
whose judgment went along with the pol- 
icy announced by his adversary, had no 
alternative but to provide for him the 
opportunity of carrying it out.” 

Accordingly, on the 5th December, he 
placed his resignation in her Majesty’s 
hands. How it was received the follow- 
ing extract from Sir Robert Peel’s “ Me- 
moirs ” will show : — 


In the course of the interview with her 
Majesty, which took place after my arrival at 
Osborne on the 5th of December, I trust that 
I satisfied the queen that I was influenced by 
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considerations of the public interest, and not 
by the fear of responsibility or of reproach, in 
humbly tendering my resignation of office. 
Her Majesty was pleased to accept it with 
marks of confidence and approbation which, 
however gratifying, made it a very painful act 
to replace in her Majesty’s hands the trust she 
had confided in me. 

I will not say more than that the generous 
support which I had uniformly received from 
her Majesty and from the prince, and all that 
passed on the occasion of the retirement, 
made an impression on my heart that can 
never be effaced. I could not say less than 
this without doing violence to feelings of 
grateful and dutiful attachment. — Sir 2. 
Peel’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 222. 


Lord John Russell was then summoned 
from Edinburgh to attend the queen, and. 
was entrusted with the formation of a 
ministry. This proved at once to be no 
easy task : — 


Lord John Russell had from the first antici- 
pated failure as by no means unlikely, and he 
had told her Majesty that in such an event Sir 
Robert Peel would have no pore, in carry- 
ing on the government. But not the less severe 
was the strain upon that statesman’s courage 
and loyalty when appealed to by his sovereign 
to resume the helm of affairs. The experi- 
ence of the last year had taught him what he \ 
must be prepared to face in the coolness of 
former friends, the grudging support of un- 
willing adherents, and the rancour of disap- 
pointed political antagonists. Very signifi- 
cant is the brief record in the prince’s diary 
of what occurred : —‘“‘ Sir Robert Peel comes 
down in the afternoon, is very much agitated, 
but declares that he will not desert the queen, 
and will undertake the government.” 


The biographer comments upon the 
sacrifice of his private feelings which Sir 
Robert Peel must have made on this 


memorable occasion. And, indeed, noth- 
ing can well be more painful for a high- 
minded man than, as the leader of a 
party, to have adopted some distinct line 
of policy on some very important ques- 
tion, thereby largely pledging both him- 
self and his followers, and then turning 
suddenly round and saying, “ We are in 
the wrong, and our adversaries in the 
right.” Sir Robert Peel’s very sensitive 
nature must have made this confession 
doubly distressing to him. And then, 
when from the force of circumstances, as 
in the present case, the leader is not only 
compelled to retract his opinions, but to 
take action upon the contrary opinions, 
the painfulness of his position rises to its 
utmost height, and every generous mind, 
not under the immediate sway of party 
politics,-must feel deeply for him and 
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with him. Such were the feelings of the 
queen and the prince consort : — 


They had been long accustomed, [writes 
our author,] to admire Sir Robert Peel and 
those about him, for thinking only of what 
was best for the welfare of the State, with 
little care whether it was good for his party or 
not. But in this most trying hour they felt 
more strongly than ever that he had shown 
himself “a man of unbounded loyalty, cour- 
age, patriotism, and high-mindedness.” These 
are her Majesty’s words, writing two days 
after his resumption of office. ‘“ His conduct 
towards us,” she adds, “has been, I might say, 
almost ‘chivalrous.’ I never have seen him 
so excited and so determined, and such a good 
cause must succeed.” 

Entertaining such views of the minister and 
of the situation, the result of the ministerial 
crisis could not be otherwise than gratifying 
to the queen and prince. “ We are seelenfroh 
(glad ir soul), as they say in Coburg,” the 

rince writes to his step-mother (2 th Decem- 

er), “or still more frequently ganz fidel (in 
high glee), that we have survived a ministerial 
crisis of fourteen days’ duration, and are now 
standing exactly where we stood before — 
upon our feet, whereas during the crisis we 
were very nearly standing on our heads,” 


Our object in quoting the foregoing 
narrative, is to show the support and en- 
couragement given by her Majesty and 
by the prince consort to the queen’s 
prime minister. And this support was 
not given to that prime minister only, but 
also to preceding and successive minis- 
ters. 


It nowremains that we should speak in 
detail of the prince consort’s love of art, 
and of the service which he rendered to 
his adopted country by the promotion of 
art. The constant labours of his very 
laborious life prevented that continuous 
self-culture in art, to which he would 
otherwise, doubtless, have devoted him- 
self. Our author tells us “that, both in 
painting and in musical composition, 
he had acquired considerable technical 
skill; and in the etcher’s art the queen 
and himself found a delightful occupation 
for their scanty leisure. To sing and play 
together was also one of their constant 
recreations. To the prince music was, 
at all times, a source of supreme delight 
—an element in which the hindrances 
and disappointments, and shortcomings 
of life were forgotten.” Mr. Martin has 
given us,in “ Extracts from Letters of 
Lady Lyttleton’s,” a vivid idea of the poet- 
ical power which the prince threw into 
his playing of the organ, — “ the eloquent 
exponent,” as Mr. Martia assures us it 
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was, “of his thoughts and fancies.” And 
many of those who had the privilege of 
being present at the private concerts in 
the palace will recognize the truth of the 
following picture of the prince in his later 
years :— 


He would often stand apart in the drawing- 
room, while some great work of Beethoven, 
Mozart, or Mendelssohn was being performed, 
wrapt in reverie, but with a look in his face 
which those could best understand who knew 


by it, that the pressure on a brain often too 


severely taxed was for the moment removed. 


In the first year of his marriage the 
prince was called upon to take a public 
part in the promotion of that art which 
he so greatly loved : — 


As the prince’s devotion to art soon became 
known, he was called upon to take a promi- 
nent part in its encouragement before the 
public. So early as March he was appointed 
one of the directors of the Ancient Concerts, 
and directed his first concert in this capacity 
on the 29th of April. His selection of the 
music for the occasion was made with great 
care, and he attended an elaborate rehearsal 
of it with the queen two days before. This 
concert has peculiar interest as the first of a 
very remarkable series directed by the prince, 
which, with what was done by him elsewhere, 
gave a stimulus to the cultivation of classical 
music, and of musical art generally in England, 
that has been of the highest value in raising 
the public taste. 


A much wider sphere of action in re- 
spect to art was to be opened to the 
prince consort in the succeeding year 
1841 :— 


One of the first acts of Sir Robert Peel after 
the instalment of his ministry, was to suggest 
that the prince, whose wide range of knowl- 
edge in art and science was by this time gen- 
erally known, should be placed at the head of 
a royal commission to enquire whether advan- 
tage might not be taken of the rebuilding of 
the Houses of Parliament to promote and 
oy the fine arts in the United King- 

om. 


The original commission included a very 
remarkable array of names : — 


In May 1844, the names of Lord Mahon and 
Mr, (afterwards Lord) Macaulay were added 
by a supplementary commission. “To me 
personally,” the prince writes to Sir Robert 
Peel (4th April, 1844), in answer to his letter 
suggesting this addition to the strength of the 
commission, “their addition would be very 
gratifying, as these sittings (besides the inter- 
est of the subject itself) give me an agreeable 
opportunity, which otherwise I should not 
have, to get more intimately acquainted with 
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some of the most distinguished men of the 
. day without reference to politics,” 

The secretary to this commission was 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Eastlake. 
He met the prince possessed with the 
then prevalent but utterly groundless 
idea that the prince would entertain some 
peculiar favour for his own countrymen, 
as it was not then generally known, as it is 
now, how completely naturalized in heart 
and soul the prince was; and that there 
was nobody more thoroughly devoted to 
British interests and to British welfare 
than himself. This kind of error is not 
confined to the British people, though 
they have often been especially accused 
of it. In the history of all nations it may 
be seen that the foreigner is, for a time, 
suspect, although it may be shown from 
history (from that of Spain especially) 
that the foreigner has often exceeded the 
native in his devotion to the country of 
his adoption. Sir Charles Eastlake man- 
ifested, in the course of this interview, 
the spirit and the good sense which 


might be expected from so eminent a 


man. “I listened to his (the prince’s) 
plans, and made objections where ! 
thought it necessary. Two or three 


times I quite forgot who he was, he talked 
so naturally, and argued so fairly.” 


Sir Charles, who was afterwards much 
in contact with the prince, and also saw 
not a little of the queen, must have often 
rebuked himself at the surprise he felt 
that a prince should talk so naturally, 
and argue so fairly. In other courts, and 
in our own in a former day, such a feel- 
ing would have been not only natural, 
but more than justified. The earthly 
Jove’s hand would grasp the thunderbolts 
on the slightest indication that his su- 
premacy in knowledge and wisdom was 
questioned, and his talk would be of the 
character of “thunder, nothing but 
thunder.” But those who have had the 
good fortune to converse with either her 
Majesty or the prince, must soon have 
been made to feel that they welcomed in 
others the simplicity, the directness, the 
frankness which are conspicuous in them- 
selves. This was especially the case with 
the prince, who had a singular delight in 
what Dr. Johnson would have called good 
talk, and who has been heard to say that 
one of the greatest pleasures in life is to 
hear a long course of good argument. 
The author of the “Introduction to the 
Collection of the Prince’s Speeches ” cor- 
roborates this statement. “In serious 
conversation,” he says, “the prince was, 
perhaps, the first man of his day. He 
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was a very sincere person in his way of 
talking; so that, when he spoke at all 
upon any subject, he never played with 
it; he never took one side of a question 
because the person he was conversing with 
had taken the other ; and, in fact, earnest 
discussion was one of his greatest enjoy- 
ments. He was very patient in bearin 
criticism and contradiction ; and, indeed, 
rather liked to be opposed, so that from 
opposition he might elicit truth, which 
was always his first object.” 

Sir Charles Eastlake now thought that 
the moment had come when he must make 
a stand against the introduction of foreign 
artists. Had his Royal Highness insist- 
ed upon this, Sir Charles had made up 
his mind to resign his secretaryship. 
We must now give his own words : — 


I almost said as much by observing that I 
was irrevocably committed on that point by 
my letter to the chairman of the late com- 
mittee. Prince Albert said he knew I was, 
for he had read that letter. He added, how- 
ever, that he quite agreed with me. I then 
said I saw no objection to English artists, 
who might be entrusted with the management 
of considerable works, employing Germans 
under them. To my agreeable surprise Prince 
Albert would not even admit that this was 
necessary, for he said he was convinced that 
in all that related to practical dexterity, which 
was the department in which it was assumed 
that some instruction (for fresco) would be 
necessary, the English were particularly skil- 
ful. He observed that in all mere mechanism 
the English generally surpassed all other na- 
tions. He gave several instances, and among 
others said, “‘ Even to the varnish on coaches, 
it is surprising how much more perfect the 
English practice is than that one sees on the 
Continent.” 


On this Mr. Martin notes : — 


The prince, it is well known, was particu- 
larly observant of the materials used in man- 
ufacture, and of their special qualities, and 
often surprised people by his intimate knowl- 
edge of the technicalities of their own craft. 
We are able, on the authority of Lord Port- 
man, to cite the following striking instance of 
the accuracy of his knowledge in a matter 
purely technical. When at Salisbury, in 1857, 
on the occasion of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show, the prince visited the Cathe- 
dral Chapter-house, the restoration of which 
was then nearly completed. The prince ad- 
mired the work, but observed to Lord Port- 
man, who attended him, that the paint used 
was of the wrong kind, “and that in a short 
time it would fall off in flakes.” A friend of 
Lord Portman’s visiting the Chapter-house 
in July, 1870, found the walls in great disor- 
der, a part of the paint falling away precisely 
as the prince had foretold, 
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The prince’s attention was not merely 
directed to the encouragement of art, 
according to the common but restricted 
use of that word, which is mostly em- 
ployed to signify works of sculpture, of 
painting, and of music. His attention 
was not the less directed, and was not 
the less usefully employed, in visiting 
and encouraging whatever of skill was to 
be seen at the great centres of commerce 
in this country. Mr. Martin gives a 
vivid account of the prince’s visit to Liv- 
erpool : — ' 


Not a point was lost to his observation. 
“ He had often heard,” was his remark to Mr. 
Bramley Moore, the chairman of the Liver- 
pool Dock-Committee, who attended him, “ of 
the greatness of Liverpool, but the reality far 
exceeded his expectations.” After opening 
the dock with the usual ceremonies, the prince 
brought the enthusiasm of his hosts to a 
climax by proposing at the déeuner which 
followed, “ Prosperity to British Commerce.” 
The prince’s dock, the largest in the port, 
was then inspected; visits were paid to the 
South Corporation and Bluecoat Schools, and 
a careful survey was made of the St. George’s 
Hall, with which considerable progress had 
been made. Mr. Elmes, the architect, found 
to his delight that every architectural feature 
of novelty or importance, which he would 
have wished to be noticed, was appreciated 
and commented on by the prince. At the 
docks and warehouses it had been the same. 
The dock-engineer, Mr. Jesse Hartley, a man 
of the first eminence in his profession, was at 
once surprised and gratified by the technical 
knowledge of hydraulic engineering shown by 
the prince. 

So close and practical [says Mr. Martin] 
was the prince’s interest in the details‘of the 
work, that he requested that a sample of the 
granite-rubble masonry used in the docks, by 
the excellence of which he had been struck, 
might be sent up to him at Windsor Castle. 
These details are given on the authority of 
Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., an intimate of 
both Mr. Elmes and Mr. Hartley, from whom 
he received them at the time. “St. George’s 
Hall,” Mr. Rawlinson writes, “is a noblé 
monument of the artistic skill of the young 
and gifted architect. The Liverpool docks 
are among the finest specimens of hydraulic 
engineering in the world. The prince was at 
home with such men amidst such works. To 
an architect he could talk as an architect ; to 
an engineer, as an engineer; to a painter, as 
a painter; to a sculptor, as asculptor; toa 
chemist, as a chemist ; and so through all the 
branches of engineering, architecture, art, and 
Science.” 


The further development of the prince | 
consort’s incessant labours to promote ' 
the best interests of art, science, and 
manufactures, will be seen in the remain- 
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ing portion of his “Life,” which Mr. 
Martin has yet to publish. But enough 
has already been stated to prove that, 
from the prince’s first coming to Eng- 
land, up to the time at which the present 
narrative ends, he did not fail to be a 
most attentive observer of all that was 
going on in these great departments of 
labour, and to render his aid and sym- 
pathy to all good efforts made in that, or 
indeed in any worthy direction. 

It is to be noticed of the prince, as it is 
very characteristic of the man, that he 
did not care for those works only in which 
he himself took an active part. It is 
mentioned that — 


He loved to ride through all the districts of 
London where building and improvements were 
in progress, more especially when they were 
such as would conduce to the health or recrea- 
tion of the working-classes ; and few, if any, 
knew so well, or took such interest as he did, 
in all that was being done, at any distance, 
east, west, north, or south of the great city— 
from Victoria Park to Battersea—from the 
Regent’s Park to the Crystal Palace, and far 
beyond. “ He would frequently return,” the 
queen says, “to luncheon at a great pace, and 
would always come through the queen’s dress- 
ing-room, where she generally was at that 
time, with that bright loving smile with which 
he ever greeted her; telling where he had 
been— what new buildings he had seen — 
what studios, &c., he had visited. Riding 
for mere riding’s sake he disliked, and said: 
Es ennuyirt mich so. (It bores me so.)” 


From a work so comprehensive and 
varied as this is, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what passages to select, in order to 
give the best idea of what the reader will 
find in it most worthy of notice. But we 
cannot go wrong in calling attention to 
some of the prince’s remarkable expres- 
sions of opinion which are scattered 
through the book. 

In a memorandum by the prince, which 
he gave to Lord John Russell, on Italian 
affairs, there is the following pregnant 
and judicious passage: those of our 
readers who recollect the political events 
of the day (1847) will not fail. to remem- 
ber the occasion referred to by the 
prince : — 

What will be Lord Minto’s position at 
Rome? Will he be a minister accredited to 
the pope, or a member of the British Cabinet ? 
He will be opposed by the Corps Diplomatique, 
at the head of which the Austrian ambassador 
is supreme, who will be supported (if only 
underhand) by his French colleague. These 
two great’ Catholic powers have means in 
their hands to influence the Vatican, which we 


cannot dream of competing with. The proba- 
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bility is that Lord Minto will have very little: 


real influence, and will be made responsible 
for every act of a doubtful nature, and of 
which he may have been totally ignorant. 


These are surely very wise suggestions, 
and very remarkable as coming from a 
young man only twenty-eight vears of 
age. Lord John Russell assured her 
Majesty, that the views expressed in the 
memorandum entirely coincided with the 
course of conduct which Lord Palmerston 
and himself had agreed to recommend to 
the queen. 

In a subsequent letter to Lord John 
upon the same subject the prince ob- 
serves : — 


England has, by her own energies and the 
fortunate circumstances in which she has 
been placed, acquired a start in civilization, 
liberty, and prosperity over all other countries. 
Her popular institutions are most developed 
and perfected, and she has run through a 
development which the other countries will 
vet in succession have to pass through. Eng- 
land's mission, duty, and interest is, to put 
herself at the head of the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion and the attainment of liberty. Let her 
mode of acting, however, be that of fostering 
and protecting every effort made by a State to 
advance in that direction, but not of impress- 
ing upon any State an advance which is not 
the result of its own impulse. Civilization 
and liberal institutions must be of organic 
growth and of national development, if they 
are to prosper and lead to the happiness of a 
people. Any stage in that development 
missed, any jump madc in it, is sure to lead to 
confusion, and to retard that very develop- 
ment which we desire. Institutions not answer- 
ing the state of society for which they are 
intended must work ill, even if these institu- 
tions should be better than the state that 
society is in. Let England, therefore, be care- 
ful (in her zeal for progress) not to push any 
nation beyond its own march, and not to ém- 
pose upon any nation what that nation does 
not itself produce ; but let her declare herself 
the protector and friend of all States engaged 
in progress, and let them acquire that confi- 
dence in England that she will, if necessary, 
defend them at her own risk and expense. 
This will give her the most powerful moral 
position that any country ever maintained. 


To the same effect the prince wrote on 
another occasion : — 


We are frequently inclined to plunge States 
into constitutional reforms. towards which 
they have no inclination. This I hold to be 
quite wrong (vide Spain, Portugal, Greece), 
although it is Lord Palmerston’s hobby ; but, 
on the other hand, I maintain that England’s 
true postion is to be the defence and support 
(die Schutz-Macht) of States, whose independ- 
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ent development is sought to be impeded from 
without. 


Again, with what sagacity and boldness 
the prince comments, in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar, upon the king of Prussia’s 
speech. 


“T have to-day read with alarm the king of 
Prussia’s speech, which in my vile word-for- 
word translation into English produces a truly 
strange impression. Those who know and 
love the king recognize him and his views and 
feelings in every word, and will be grateful to 
him for the frankness with which he expresses 
them ; but if we put ourselves into the posi- 
tion of a cold critical public, our heart sinks. 
What confusion of ideas! And what bold- 
ness in a king to speak extempore; and at 
such a moment, and at such length, not only 
to touch all the most terrible and difficult 
topics, but to plunge into them slap-dash, to 
call God to witness, to promise, threaten, 
protest, &c.” ‘ 

In writing to Baron Stockmar a few da 
later the prince remarks on two qualities in 
the character of King Frederick William, 
which were soon found to interfere fatally with 
his powers to deal with the problems of prac- 
tical politics. 

“ The King lets himself be misled by similes 
which captivate his fancy, which he carries 
out only so far as they suit his purpose, and 
which frequently by no means reflect the true 
staté of things, but satisfy because they are 
clever and suggestive (geistreich). This makes 
close discussion with him impossible.” 


This last remark of the prince consort 
will be allowed by observant men to be 
singularly shrewd. Most of the greatest 
errors in the world find a large support 
in similes which captivate the fancy, but 
do not serve to enlighten the understand- 
ing. 

His character of Pope Pius IX. is 
equally striking : — 

The pope is the counterpart of the king of 
Prussia: great impulsiveness, half-digested 
political ideas, little acuteness of intellect, 
with a great deal of cultivated intelligence 
(Geist), and accessibility to outward influences, 
The rock on which both split is the belief that 
they can set their subjects in motion, and keep 
the direction and spread of the movement 
entirely in their own hands; nay, that they 
alone possess the right to control the move- 
ment, because it emanates from them. 


In conclusion, we would cite a remark 
that was made by the prince consort, 
which we think, though it is not of a po- 
litical or diplomatic nature, deserves 
much consideration in the present time. 


“TI don’t understand,” he would often say, 
“people making a business of shooting, and 
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going out for the whole day. I like it as an 
amusement for afew hours. Die Leute hier 
(in England) wollen ein Geschaft daraus 
machen,’ 


We said at the commencement of this 
article, that Mr. Theodore Martin had 
been very fortunate in having to portray 
the life of one who was so deeply inter- 
ested in, and so thoroughly conversant 
with, most of the principal events of his 
time. There is, however, one drawback 
against which the author has had to con- 
tend. The prince consort’s character was 
of that tempered, proportionate, and thor- 
oughly well-conditioned nature, which 
does not admit of any of those violent 
contrasts which are wont, especially at 
first sight, to make a character interest- 
ing. The world in general is much fas- 
cinated by what is picturesque in charac- 
ter. A hero such as Cortes, pious and 
unscrupulous, polite and cruel, amiable 
and fierce, inevitably amuses, astonishes, 
and attracts us. The reader likes to 


read about these strange contrasts, and, 
perhaps, plumes himself upon the fact 
that if he has not the greatness, at least 
he has not the inconsistency, of the hero 
of the story. 

In reality there was something in, the 


prince consort’s character which entirely 
relieved its noble gravity and consistency. 
As we have intimated before, he was one 
of the most humorous of men —humor- 
ous in contradistinction to witty; and 
the kind of humour was peculiarly British. 
It pervaded all descriptions he gave of 
anything that he had seen; it was lam- 
bent and not forked ; and in short was of 
the kind that does not admit of repetition. 

Moreover, as the prince had a great 
dislike to giving pain, and to saying 
anything that was ill-natured, his humour 
never expressed itself in those short, 
sharp, sayings, which are easily recol- 
lected and readily repeated. Still, this 
humorous nature of the prince formed a 
great and ever-present relief to the some- 
what stern quality of virtue which was 
always to be perceived in him as the 
groundwork of his character. 

As an instance of this sternness, we 
may mention the feelings of the prince 
as regards the conduct of Louis Philippe 
in the disastrous business of the Span- 
ish marriages. It is evident that the 
queen was inclined to forgive that con- 
duct; but the prince could not, feeling 
that “if truth had deserted the rest of the 
world, it ought to find a resting-place in 
the bosoms of kings.” 
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We have endeavoured to give a general 
review of this important and suggestive 
work. It is, however, a work of which 
extracts give but a faint notion, and it 
must be read throughout before a just 
opinion can be formed of the continuous 
labour, of the strict adherence to duty, 
and of the exceeding intelligence devoted 
to British interests, which this portion 
of the “ Life of the Prince Consort” re- 
veals to us. 

We have not dwelt much upon the 
purely domestic details which are de- 
scribed in this volume. These are, how- 
ever, peculiarly fascinating, and, through 
the writer’s skill, they have the special 
charm of being felt, rather than insist- 
ed on. Throughout the narrative it is 
clearly to be seen that the prince con- 
sort was a good husband, a good father, 
and a kind master ; such a man, in short, 
as may be adopted by fathers for their 
own model, and set as an example before 
their sons. 

We congratulate the biographer upon 
the conclusion of this first volume, and 
look forward with hopefulness to the fu- 
ture volume or volumes, with which be 
may favour us. At the same time, we 
cannot help remarking upon one of his 
singular merits as a biographer, namely, 
that he entirely effaces himself in his 
work, and that the reader is never with- 
drawn from the contemplation of the life 
of the hero by any prominence of the 
personality of the biographer. It is only 
when we pause to reflect on the impres- 
sion as to the prince, his character, and 
influence, which has been left upon our 
minds, that we appreciate the skill and 
artistic reserve which have produced so 
living and harmonious a picture from the 
complicated materials with which he has 
had to deal. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CHARLIA. 


I HAD fallen ill (very injudiciously for 
my own comfort) so far on in the autumn 
that, when I was ordered to the sea, the 
northern bathing-places were beginning 
to grow empty. “To imbibe iodine,” 
said my doctor; which is to be recom- 
mended as a far more majestic prescrip- 
tion than that of merely breathing sea- 
air; and my niece, who had come to my 
help, was evidently much impressed, and 
respected the ailments which required so 
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erudite a remedy far more than she had 
done before. 

She was a widow, with three young 
children, and was glad of the opportunity 
to give her two little girls a change to the 
lovely spot in Wales which was chosen 
as our destination. There were glorious 
views of blue mountain ranges, and 
stretches of green and purple sea with 
endless varieties of colour, for us, the 
elders; sea-weeds and — and 
plenty of shipping to delight the young 
gnes; and drives for us all, as I began 
gradually to improve, up into mountain 
glens and green lanes, where the haw- 
thorn berries were as red as the fuchsias 
in the cottage-gardens. Even a “pass” 
was not quite out of reach of the strong 
ones. 

Our time passed very pleasantly ; the 
place thinned every day, but this was no 
grief tous. The smart young ladies with 
indescribable hats, the-drabby old ones 
with trailing gowns, were rather amusing 
at first to watch, but when the novelty 
wore off of their garments, fearful and 
wonderful to behold in combinations of 
colours and shape, and of the jackets and 
hats of the men, which seemed to have 
been chosen from an ascetic desire to 
make themselves hideous, it was rather a 
relief to get rid of them all. The few 
“nice people kept theirselves to their- 
selves,” as my old maid observed, while 
we were quite sufficient for our own 
amusement. 

We had a great many acquaintances, 
however, of one kind or another ; for the 
youngest of my niece’s children, aged 
eight, was a young person of a most 
social turnof mind. She knew every dog 
and cat by its name in all the lodging- 
houses near. The old washerwoman who 
spread her clothes on the beach to air, 
and fastened them down with stones, was 
her particular friend. “I can help to pin 
them tight for her, you know.” We knew 
all about the milk-woman’s little girl 
through her, and the mother of the don- 
key-chair driver, demoralized as usual by 
the shifting population of a watering- 
place. “A bad little chap,” said his un- 
prejudiced parent. 

There was a sinall boy with a hip com- 
plaint three doors from us, in whom she 
took a lively interest. ‘He’s the son of 
a sailor, mummie, and he’s seven years 
old. Auntie, do hear; you’re not listen- 
ing. And his name’s Jem; and he’s 
brought up a pussy what was going to be 
drowned, and he gives it half his milk.” 
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“Very bad for him, poor little man 
— ulous, I daresay,” said I, prosai- 
cally. 

“Oh, auntie ; how can you say it’s 
bad!” cried Janet, her eyes sparkling 
with wrath at my want of poetry. “ An 
he’s hung up little strings with knots to 
them, and he makes her — that’s the 
kitty —do her ‘gymnacks’ every day up 
them. And when she’s tired he makes 
her go to sleep in a hammock he’s made 
for her with string, and he’s hung it up 
in the window, only think!” After 
which we had in the little lame boy to 
tea. Another day it was —“ Look at 
that old crooked gentleman, with a com- 
forter and two sticks. Sarah says he was 
once in the horse-soldiers — only think ! 
—and rode at the savages somewhere 
a great way off, and spitted ’em on his 
great sword like so many toads.” 

“ But toads are not made to be spitted. 
I hope you don’t think so, dear?” said 
I, somewhat anxiously. 

“Oh, no! auntie, and Willy doesn’t 
neither; for I never heard him say so.” 
Willy was her brother, and an authority 
without appeal in her eyes on all points 
of morals and manners. 

After this we always had a kindly nod 
from the paralytic old colonel to his ad- 
mirer. Janet was not exactly a flirt, but 
she decidedly preferred the society of 
gentlemen as more amusing. 

So we went on till we knew the biogra- 
phies, mythical or real, of half our neigh- 
bours, including that of our landlord, a 
silent, rather stern-looking man, who 
went off every morning (to “something 
in the Customs,” said Janet)in a coat 
somehow reminding one of a naval uni- 
from. Soon we heard how Mr. Davies 
had been in the royal navy, and the name 
of his ship, and of his captain, and of the 
model he had made of the * Warspite,” 
and many interesting particulars concern- 
ing hertonnage. Also of the only daugh- 
ter of the house who had been at “such 
a genteel school on the other side the 
mountains ” (it was evident here how very 
faithful was the report), “and her name 
is Charlia (wasn’t it a funny name ?), be- 
cause the captain’s name was Charles, 
and he was her godfather. And Mr. 
Davies says, ‘I want my little girl back 
very badly’ — he calls her his little girl, 
and she’s eighteen, auntie! Isn’t it 
funny? And she sings so beautifully, he 
says, ‘The Men of Harlech,’ and ‘ All 
through the Night.’ I want to hear her 
so much —and it has a chorus. Don’t 
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you think she may come home before we 
go, because I want very much to see her? 
Do ask Mr. Davies to fetch her, auntie.” 

I am afraid my interest in Miss Charlia, 
in spite of her curious name, was not at 
all thought up to the mark by the ardent 
Janet. 

We had gone on very happily for three 
weeks, when my niece heard suddenly 
that her only boy was ill with scarlatina 
at school. Scarlatina means scarlet fever 
in an anxious mother’s ears, and she was 
of course longing to be off. I was so 
much better that I could not think of 
keeping her. She offered to leave the 
little girls, but she wanted the nurse with 
her, for the sake of the invalid —I saw 
that she distrusted me and my old maid, 
and would have been haunted by a per- 
ennial nightmare of Janet carried off by 
the tide when “ dabbling,” and Mary 
“catching her death of cold” in the au- 
tumn wind. I would not hear of any- 
body’s staying for my sake, and they 
were all off next day — Janet, with a 
child’s love of change, almost as glad to 
go away as she had been to come to the 

lace. 

“You'll be after us very soon, dear,” 
cried my niece, rather uneasily, as she 
looked her last out of the fly at me stand- 


ing by the wicket gate a little disconso- 
lately. 
It was with rather a pang that I saw 


them depart. I had “assumed a cour- 
age”? which I did not quite possess for 
being left alone, so far from everybody I 
had ever known. I even tried to get a 
reprieve from the hard-hearted doctor, 
who was, however, inexorable as to the 
number of the necessary doses of iodine. 
I was still far from strong, the October 
weather was beautiful, and there was 
really no excuse for not lasting out till 
the end of the “cure.” 

The place grew thinner and thinner. 
Even the old paralyzed colonel and the 
child with the bad hip were gone, and his 
poor spoiled kitten went mewing about 
as disconsolately as the rest of us. The 
lodging-houses were nearly empty, and 
began dolefully to close up their eyes, 
like the hybernating race they were. 
One put up uncompromising green Vene- 
tian shutters; the next, where all hope 
had not quite fled, was satisfied with pull- 
ing down all its white blinds; while the 
= bow-window round the corner still 
hung out a despairing sign of “ apart- 
ments” for the chance visitors who, 
tempted by the cheapness of lodgings, 
might still be caught. The one West- 
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End street was like a tomb —a morne 
silence reigned in the dismal little shops. 
The grocer looked like an undertaker, 
the little linen-draper folded up my four- 
pennyworth of buttons and a pair of muf- 
fetees with a sigh, and a long hopeless 
side-look at a group of five sailors loun- 
ging past, who were staring in at the smart 
ties still hanging in her nearly empty 
windows, but evidently regarding them 
as works of art, not objects to purchase ; 
and she grew almost hysterical as she 
described to me “ the long empty months 
of winter, ma’am ; so cold and so dreary 
coming on, ma’am, without a soul to buy 
anything.” I should think that trade 
was never very lively in the little town, 
but the stationer’s wife, who so!d yellow 
shilling novels, and Calvinistic Methodist 
tracts—envelopes at three for a half- 
penny, and sixpenny photographs, spoke 
as if a death had taken place after a 
period of splendid dissipation, while she 
deplored the shortness of the season, 
“Tt never had been so short before; the 
gales, too, had been so strong, and had 
come on earlier than usual.” 

I found that every year the season 
always was the shortest ever known, — 
the gales always had been the strongest, 
and always came on “much earlier than 
usual.” This year, too, ‘the Londoners 
hadn’t come as many as sometimes,’’ she 
said sadly. I wondered how many 
“ Londoners ” ever reached that remote 
spot. 

In short, life began to grow rather de- 
pressing by force of sympathy, and in 
spite of the extreme beauty of the autumn 
tints on the twisted trees which fringed the 
rocky point on one side of us, and came 
down quite to the water’s edge — in spite 
of the glories of the purple mountains 
and the sea with its regiment of little 
white horses which came prancing mer- 
rily up to the beach —I wished ardently 
for some more human interest as I came 
in next evening at dusk to my solitary 
tea. It is sad to have nobody even to 
whom one can say, “How beautiful it 
— 

The tray was brought in by my land- 
lady: she was a pleasant, sweet-tem- 
pered-looking woman, with a faded air of 
gentility about her — who “ had only just 
begun to let lodgings ; from difficulties,” 
she told me. The house was a pretty 
little old place, quite at the beginning of 
the town and at the end of a quiet grey 
row, with trailing jessamine up the front 
and a Virginian creeper gorgeous in col- 
our. A “pleasure-ground,” fully thirty 
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feet wide, lay between it and the road, 
filled with fuchsias and red geraniums, 
and pleasant old-fashioned flowers be- 
sides. I had fallen in love with it when 


first we arrived, and it had helped to set- | 


tle our choice of lodgings. She sighed 
as she put down my tea and told me that 
the little maid-of-all-work was gone home 
after her hard summer, and that my old 
maid had just hurt her foot getting over 
a stone stile. 

“ Father’s gone to fetch my daughter 
home to stay altogether now, and they 
won’t be back to-night,” she said in a 
sort of sad, trailing tone. 

It was evident that, for some reason 


or other, she wanted sympathy, so I! 


uttered some commonplaces about her 
pleasure in having her child home again, 
after a long absence I understood, and 
so forth. 

She was evidently very nervous about 
something. “Things were very differ- 
ent at home to what Charlia had been 
used to lately. Life was very contrairy, 
and a great deal to put up with, and now, 
she'd perhaps be hurt against them all, 
she was afraid. They’d spent all they 
could for her, and now she was not hardly 
sure ... Shall 1 bring candles, ma’am ?” 
she broke off suddenly. 

“No!” said 1; “sit down by the fire 
and tell me all about it, if you don’t mind 
telling.” 

And then the poor soul sat down in the 
most uncomfortable chair she could find, 
in spite of my remonstrances, and began 
to pour out her troubles in the dusk, 
which is always favourable to confidences. 
I only answered at intervals: “ Dear, 
dear! How sad! No, really! Yes, in- 
deed!” There are many people to 
whom it is the greatest relief to talk on 
uninteruptedly for hours, and to whom it 
is the truest kindness to listen, in intel- 
ligent silence, for as long atime as you 
can spare. 

There is always something pathetic in 
a human history, and it was a comfort to 
her to explain that she had never thought 
to keep lodgings, and how she was the 
daughter of a man with some small gov- 
ernment appointment in a crown colony. 
She had evidently been both pretty and 
pleasing in her time. A queen’s ship had 
touched at the port, and one of the 
warrant-officers had wooed and won her. 
The “ Warspite ” was only to be there a 
month to refit—ten days to make ac- 
quaintance ; ten days to woo and wed; 
ten days of married life, and then a long 
parting. He was a good man, and it was 
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‘clear that she had never regretted her 
i choice — she had joined him at different 
| Stations, but her many babies had never 
‘flourished, and died one after the other, 
till at length the precious Charlia was 
, born ; soon after which her husband had 
; been wounded, and had retired on the 
| smallest of pensions, eked out by a little 
; appointment in the Customs. “ Things 
had been always tight” with them, she 
said, and now house-rent and provisions 
all went up, and salaries and pensions 
| kept down, so they had been obliged to 
let their spare rooms. I suspect she was 
a bad manager, and I know she was quite 
above taking advantage of the lodgers’ 
tea and sugar, or of such other common 
little means of advancing her interests. 

“ Charlia’s schooling had been so very 
,expensive. The two ladies have grown 

old, and only took four boarders, and 
'treated them quite as themselves ; and 
Miss Amelia, that’s the youngest, has 
bad health. She had been once just 
going to make a very good marriage to 
| the cousin of a baronet! only she didn’t. 
| I don’t quite know how it was, but she 
told Charlia all about it; and she was 
much tried, and she was very kind, and 
liked to have the girl about her, and 
taught her singing —and she was very 
‘clever, and made poetry and such beau- 
'tiful wax flowers! and was very fond of 
Charlia.” 

Bad poetry and wax flowers; two of 
the greatest of abominations in my eyes! 
| Altogether Miss Ameliadid not sound to 
me at all like an ideal instructor of youth. 

“ And Charlia had profited so much — 
and her music, and her bead-work, and the 
| use of the globes, and the velvet-paint- 
ing. 

“Why did you call her Charlia?” in- 
terrupted I, a little weary of this enumer- 
ation of accomplishments. 

“We'd lost so many little ones, and 
father did want a boy so much; and his 
captain’s name was Charles.” The rea- 
sons were not all very relevant, but they 
did quite as well as better ones. 

“ And why have not you had her back 
before, when you wanted help so much 
all this summer ?” said I. 

“Qh! this isn’t fit work for her,” said 
the poor mother. “Only now I really 
don’t know whether it wouldn’t have-been 
best if we’d had her here at home with 
us; but her aunt and uncle — he’s a rich 
shipowner down at the port, and got no 
end of trade; and they’ve no children, 
,and they’re so fond of Charlia; and al- 

ways wanting to have her with them, and 
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her singing and all; and she’s a good 
girl, that she is, poor child — forall...” 
And she launched out again in her child’s 
praises, before the end of which there 
was a call for her by the washerwoman, 
and evidently I had not yet got at the 
trouble. 

The next day Charlia arrived. I had 
felt a great prejudice against her for thus 
leaving all the burden of life upon her 
poor mother, while she amused herself 
with aunts and uncles, and bead-work, 
and music, and “globes.” “ She must be 
a selfish young puss,” I had decided in 
my own mind. But there was no trace 
of this ia the girl’s looks and ways when 
I saw her. She was grave and gentle, 
and very obliging ; and had run up and 
down stairs a dozen times for me before 
she had been many hours in the house. 

She was tall and slight, with a pale 
complexion and dark hair, and a dreamy 
look in her very dark brown eyes, which 
seemed to be looking at something far 
away beyond you. She took a great 
fancy for me, and she looked so unhappy 
that it went to my heart — eighteen 
ought to look bright, or at least hopeful ; 
and she seemed thoroughly dispirited. 
Her education had clearly not fitted her 
for her home-life, poor child. 

Her trouble soon came out. She had 
fallen in love with the captain of a mer- 
chant vessel, belonging to her uncle the 
shipowner, which had been coming and 
going for about a year to and from the 
small port where she had been staying. 

“ He’s a wild young chap, I’m afraid,” 
her mother told me next day: “we hear 
no good of him, though I can’t quite say 
it’s very bad,” she added, poor woman, 
wistfully; evidently torn in pieces by 
her desire to be just to both father and 
child. ‘ Father’s been making no end of 
inquiries,” she sighed, “and doesn’t like 
what he hears; and he’s fetched her 
home to be out of Captain Roberts’ way ; 
and he’s settled she sha’n’t have anything 
more to do with him. And he told a bit 
of his mind, he says, to his sister, for let- 
ting things go so far for Charlia, with one 
who hasn’t the fear of the Lord before his 
eyes.” 

The old man was a strong Calvinistic 
Methodist, like so many of the Welsh, 
and an earnestly religious man, to whom 
all lightness was an abomination. 

“ Evan’s as good a man and as loving 
a father as can be, but he woa’t see her 
soul lost by consorting with godless 
men,” sighed the poor woman; “ but, as 
J tell Charlia, surely if the man cares for 
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her, as he says he does, he'll take up; 
and then her father would see, perhaps. 
There’s not much harm in him, I dare- 
say.” She wandered from side to side in 
her judgment as her mind reverted to the 
contradictory arguments of her two be- 
loved ones. “They say he’s a loose 
hand, and he’s such a way with him he 
can wind folk round his finger, and that’s 
not a safe one to deal with if he hasn’t 
got much of a conscience along with it.” 

“‘ Have you ever seen him yourself?” 
said I, anxiously, wishing to get, if pos- 
sible, some direct evidence. 

“Yes ! he came in one evening when 
I was with the Pritchards, and we were 
having tea. He’s —— youn 
fellow; and he stood about a bit an 
joked ; and wouldn’t Charlia sing fora 
fair wind for him, he said ; she that could 
wile the birds off the boughs. They told 
father he couldn’t take his ears off of her 
when she sung, he thought so much of 
her —it’s perhaps a year back it began, 
I believe! But her father says she 
mustn’t ‘think any more about it,” the 
mother ended, bracing herself up. 

With his strict ideas of naval disci- 
pline, where to command is to receive 
silent and implicit obedience at whatever 
cost, it seemed to me that he expected 
poor Charlia to cut off her past life at 


his word, like the branch of a tree, and 
to feel nothing more in the matter — not 
in the least calculating how much she 
would suffer—and that her previous 
training had not in the least prepared her 


for this. Poor Charlia! Anyhow, the 
affair had taken sad hold of her dreamy 
imagination. 

When I came into the little sitting- 
room next morning, which she was by 
way of dusting, she was standing with 
the cloth in her hand, quite lost. She 
started when she saw me and went on 
with her work, half wailing a sad old 
Welsh lament upon the “ Massacre at 
Rhyddlan.” 

A day or two after, at dusting-time, 
before breakfast, I found her in my little 
bow-window, which commanded the best 
view of the sea in the house. She was 
looking out at a brigantine, trim and 
smart, which swung slowly past with the 
tide, not far from the shore, while a man 
on board waved his cap once or twice. 
As she turned, her face and eyes shone 
with a light which almost startled me. 

“So that’s Captain Roberts’ ship, 
Charlia, is it?” said I gently, putting my 
hand on her shoulder. 

She turaed away with a blush. “ Shall 
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I ever sce her dressed for me with a gar- 
land, like that one we saw yesterday ?” 
she whispered almost to herself. 

There had been a ship in the little port 
the day before, adorned with flags and 
streamers, and a garland -at the mast- 
head, in honour of the captain’s marriage. 

“T believe if he really cares for you, 
and is steady, pene father might come to 
think differently ; but if he isn’t what he 
ought to be, you ought not to think of 
him, Charlia,” said I, with infinite sense 
and propriety. 

“They slander him and tell lies of 
him,” replied she, with flashing eyes. 
“He only just does what other young 
men do” (she was evidently quoting from 
a text), “and he’s ever so much better 
than they are. He’sa gallant fellow, he 
is, and out and out the best master-mar- 
iner going ; and so much thought of by 
uncle and all down there; and once he 
helped to man the life-boat — coxswain, 
they said—when one of the sailors 
wouldn’t go. How dare they say such 


things to father about him? And for the 
minister, too, who scarcely knows him !” 

It seemed to me as if the excessive 
contrast between the two had been a 
great bond of attraction; the daring, 
restless, pleasure-loving man of action 


had a charm for her concentred poetic 
nature, cultivated all on the wrong side, 
and probably she had interested him 
much in the same way. 

“Dear! your father and mother love 
you so that if he goes on well they'd be 
sure to consent. If he’s patient and con- 
stant to you,” I added. 

Her face fell, and she turned away 
suddenly. 

Was it a doubt whether the gallant and 
gay Captain Roberts would be patient 
and constant to her ? although she would 
have suffered any torture rather than 
confess the feeling even to herself. 

I must say that I doubted more about 
the man at that moment than from any- 
thing her mother had told me ; and it 
was with areal pang that I said, as she 
went towards the door— — 

“ Mind, dear, you've no right to wreck 
your life. God gave it you to do better 
with than that, even if it did not break 
your parents’ hearts along with your own. 
If Captain Roberts is not good, you 
ought to try to give him up.” 

“I might help him to do right —he 
told me so,” she said very softly and 
humbly. 

“And suppose he only helped you to 
do wrong? it is too great a burden fora 
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woman’s shoulders, even if it were laid 
upon you, Charlia, and nobody has a 
right to choose it for themselves. He is 
ten years older than you are: didn’t you 
tell me so? — and you are such a young 
girl to think of guiding others.” 

“But I have a duty to him now, 
surely,” she said in a still lower voice. 

“If you come to weighing incompati- 
ble duties, dear, must not the lifelong one 
to your own two come at least first ?” 

She did not reply, but stood outside 
the door for a moment irresolute, before 
she closed it. 

Things went on very quietly in the 
house after this. I used to find exquisite 
little nosegays on my table — the flowers 
were beginning to fade, it is true, but 
after one or two hints as to colours and 
arrangement, and the sight of the berries 
and leaves she saw me bring in — bits of 
red Virginian creeper glowing among yel-- 
lowing maple and brown beech, or 
bunches of fern and moss, seemed to 
grow of themselves in my room. The 
wax-flower epoch had clearly vanished ; 
there was a natural refinement about her 
which only wanted a word to develop. 
She did her duty by her mother with all 
her might, fetched and carried, and 
sewed and mended indefatigably and pa- 
tiently, and was very tender to her old 
father when he came home at night. He 
was never weary of listening to her voice, 
and I could hear her singing to him half 
the evening. In general he asked for 
his beloved hymn-tunes, but also very 
often for the old Welsh airs which I, too, 
had learned to love: “ The Rising of the 
Lark,” “ The Valley of the Folding of the 
Lambs,” ‘“ Maid Meggan”—many of 
which I found that the “Sasneg” had 
cribbed without acknowledgment of their 
origin and had set to ugly English words, 
“Cease your funning,” “ Poor Mary 
Anne,” &c. 

The most cheerful of them sounded 
sad however, I thought, as she sang 
them ; there was a strange pathos in her 
voice, as if it carried with it the echoes 
of the old historical sadnesses as well as 
her own, which made me thrill. I used 
to open my door to hear her, and she 
would sometimes come and sing to me — 
I saw a great deal of her by snatches ; 
she cared for all that I was doing and all 
that I was reading, which was nct very 
much, though my niece had sent me 
down a great parcel of books —the cir- 


| culating library of the place possessing 


nothing but novels. My solitary rambles 
and the sitting on the beach in the open 
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air for hours were very tiring, and I came 
in generally too much exhausted to do 
more than lie on the horsehair sofa with 
a book of travels. Besides which, the 
period for much reading for most of us is 
not when we have all our time to our- 
selves, and “nothing else to do,” as is 
supposed, but when one is at least mod- 
erately busy for other people. : 

There was not very much perhaps in 
Charlia’s extreme desire to know more 
about “foreign parts and languages ” — 
Captain Roberts probably had been, or 
might have to go, abroad; but she had 
appetite for better things, and she was 
so interested in all which we did together 
that I was quite afraid of keeping her 
from her other work. She was left won- 
derfully free, however, as to her time and 
her doings, by her loving mother, who 
would have made up for the one thing 
denied to Charlia by every tender indul- 
gence that she could lavish upon her, 
while her father interfered with her liberty 
only on this one to him necessary point of 
discipline. . 

Charlia’s moods varied extremely : she 
had asked me to help her in her French, 
which, like that of Chaucer’s prioress, 
was “after the scole of Stratford atte 
bowe, for Frenche of Paris was to hire 
unknown,” but sometimes she could 
hardly keep up her attention to what we 
were doing for more than a moment. 
Occasionally she looked so excited and 
restless that I wondered her parents were 
not more uneasy —probably, however, 
she controlled herself more when with 
them than alone with me. I had tabooed 
all talk about Captain Roberts — it 
seemed to be worse than useless ; but, to 
do her justice, she did not seem to wish 
to enter much on the subject — she felt 
it too deeply. 

It was very near the end of my time 
when one morning the sun shone out 
most gloriously, the whole earth seemed 
to glow. A pale blue haze hung over the 
distant mountain headlands, which dipped 
down into the sea with great scarped 
cliffs ; the nearer hills seemed an intri- 
cate network of still purplish heather, 
the yellow gorse, and the brown fern — 
the sea was “shot” with green and lilac 
hues —the white gulls hovered above, 
and vessels of every size and variety of 
rig, and of white and brown sails, came 
stealing out round points and into distant 
little ports. All was calm and peaceful 
and exquisitely lovely in its stillness. 
Charlia carried my camp-stool and a book 
and settled me in asunny corner: she 
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stayed with me for some time while we 
watched the passing vessels, and under- 
took my education, hitherto much neg- 
lected, as to the characteristics of 
schooners, smacks, flats, cutters, barques, 
and coasting-luggers — and explained 
most scientifically the difference between 
a brig and a brigantine. I thought her 
sadder than ever, poor child — perhaps 
with their associations, and determined 
to see Mr. Davies that night when he 
came home and to ask him if nothing 
could be done to help her. 

In the afternoon I strolled out again 
alone, and farther than usual from the 
town, in the excitement of my last en- 
joyment of such a beautiful nature. At 


last I found asheltered corner undera 
rocky bank, where the stunted old oak and 
ivy and fern made a pleasant warm nook, 
into which the sun shone almost hotly. 
It might have been summer but for the 
colour of the leaves, and that peculiar 
still feeling, 


the harmony 
In autumn and the lustre in the sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or 


seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been — 


Shelley’s lines went running on in my 
head. I had a book with me, but the 
world was far too fair to look at anything 
but the exquisite pictures before my eyes. 
Suddenly there was a rustling above my 
head, and a man swung himself down the 
almost perpendicular bank by the branch- 
es of atree: it was too steep to climb 
down. He must have got over the wall 
from the road above, which was in a shelf 
in the hill. As he set foot on the beach 
he turned in the direction of the town, 
and I saw him quite distinctly : he was a 
tall handsome fellow, with a bright, half- 
careless, half-daring look, and a merry 
gleam in his dark-blue eyes, for a mo- 
ment, I thought at his success so far in 
whatever he was intent upon. I do not 
know whether he saw me or not, but he 
was not a man likely to care much either 
way ; I was only a “ tourist,” a “ visitor,” 
a thing not much regarded in those parts. 
Presently he turned again and walked 
slowly round the next point of the wood- 
ed bank, which jutted far out into the 
narrow beach. The way led in fact no- 
where, for, farther on, the rocks came 
quite down into the sea ; he by no means 
looked like a man given to solitary medi- 
tation, and my curiosity was roused. In 
afew minutes there was a quiet quick 
step on the shingle close to me, and 
Charlia appeared from the side of the 
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town. She passed close to me without 
seeing me, walked straight before her, 
looking neither right nor left, past the 
same point behind which I had seen the 
man disappear. It was very clear who he 
was. I was sadly puzzled to know what 
todo. Would it be any use to interfere 
at such a moment? had laright to do 
so? 
While I was deliberating, however, 
Charlia appeared once more round the 
point and alone; the man had probably 
gone up the bank as he had come down. 
They could not have been more than a 
quarter of an hour together. 

As she came back fronting my nook, 
looking very pale and resolute, I got up 
— in her absorbed state, I doubt whether 
otherwise she would have noticed me at} 
all. She coloured up like fire; not the 
beautiful blush of a girl, but the painful! 
outward effect of some vehement emo-; 
tion. 

“ Charlia,” I said, “how can you de- 
ceive those good people, who trust you 
so entirely? Dear, you owe them some- 
thing better, surely, for all these years 
of affection. I should not have thought 
a would meet Captain Roberts under- 
hand ?” 

She fired up for a moment, and then 
burst into a flood of most bitter tears, and 
wrung her hands passionately, but said 
nothing. 

“You must tell them where you have 
been, Charlia,” I said, sadly, as we paced 
slowly on, “ or I must do it.” 

She turned on me like a wild animal, 
and then broke down again, sobbing piti- 
fully as she said, “ Do you say it ; doyou 
Say it.” 

“ You must be there, then, and promise 
them that you will never do this again. 
Z cannot satisfy them,” said I, at my 
wits’ end. 

“Promise I will not do this again?” 
she moaned, in a strange low question- 
ing tone, almost inaudible. 

“TI cannot undertake this for you,” re- 
peated f. 

We came out on the open beach and 
then on the road, and walked home side 
by side without uttering another word. 

I went straight into the body of the 
house. My own courage was beginning 
to fail at facing the stern old father and 
the loving mother with the story, but I 
thought I might help poor Charlia in 
what seemed her hard strife with herself. 

“ Mr. Davies,” I said, in rather a trem- 
bling voice, “ Charlia has been meeting 
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Captain Roberts under the cliffs. She is 
very sorry, and ——” 

I could get no further, for the old man’s 
outbreak of anger was terrible to see. 
He came of a hot-tempered race, passion- 
ate when roused, and the storm of violent 
words, in what was to me a foreign lan- 
guage, quite frightened me. But Charlia 
stood by perfectly still and silent and un- 
moved, though she was as pale as death. 
Iam not sure that she even heard the 
words ; she was simply bracing herself 
up toendure. Mrs. Davies entreated me 
in a low voice to leave the room —she 
was very proud of her husband, and 
could not bear that I should see him “out 
of himself.” I was very wretched, and 
stood about with my door open, till in a 
few minutes Charlia rushed past me up 
to her room. 

“Is there nothing can be done?” I 
whispered to her mother, who came to the 
foot of the stairs looking after her. “If 
Mr. Davies could give her hopes for the 
future, supposing Captain Roberts is 
steady; if he could but let her have 
something to look forward to!” 

She shook her head sadly. “ Father's 
one who is so set if once he’s made up 
his mind. But I must try later on,” said 
she, sighing. 

There was no singing that night, and 
as soon as work was done the poor girl 
disappeared again into her own cell. 

The next day was a busy one to me. 
The only acquaintance I had anywhere in 
those parts had asked me to pay them a 
visit when I left the place. I-was to start 
next day, drive across country half the 
way, and be met by their horses. It was 
a gloomy, dismal morning, with showers 
of cold rain at intervals — the brief * Eté 
de St. Martin was clearly over, and it 
was quite time to be gone. The sky was 
grey, the sea was grey, the mountains 
were blotted as with a veil, except where 
a spectral outline appeared occasionally 
high up, as if among the clouds. The 
little ships, passing and at anchor, all 
loomed black through the mist —the 
hulls, the rigging, the sails, which looked 
so bright in the sunshine, all now took 
the same funereal hue in the grey autumn 
weather. 

All the final bits of business —the 
packing, the paying of small bills, which 
cannot be persuaded to come in till the 
last moment, the tiresome odds:and ends 
which take so much time — occupied me 


* Welsh, ‘‘ The little summer before winter.” 
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allday. I had to go into the town once 
or twice, and could not help feeling to 
what a forlorn winter I was leaving poor 
Charlia, and began to devise plans of 
sending for her later to join me, and give 
some sort of diversion to her thoughts. 
She had never been near me all the 
morning, although twice 1 had sent to ask 
whether she could not come up. Once 
she was “just going out on an errand,” 
and another time she just “had got her 

own off,” and altogether I saw that she 
intended to avoid me. I had done my 
best for the poor girl as far as I knew 
how, and I had cared for her very much, 
which was more, and her evident feeling 
against me grieved me sorely. 

It was growing dusk — I sent down my 
letters for the post, and I heard Charlia’s 
voice down-stairs say that she would take 
them to the office herself. Presently I 
saw her with a shawl over her brown hat 
pass towards the town. 

It was quite dark, and a couple of 
hours perhaps after this, when I heard a 
bustle in the house, and Mrs. Davies 
came hurriedly in to ask me whether I 
had seen or heard anything of Charlia. 
“ She had not been home since she went 
to the post,” she said, miserably. Her 
father was evidently beginning to be 
alarmed at the possible consequences of 
the outbreak of the night before, and was 
going out to inquire about her ; and then 
she looked into my face piteously for 
comfort and counsel. 

It all flashed upon me — the quiet little 
bay open to the sea and the ship, where 
there were half a dozen places from which 
she could be taken up in its boat —the 
meeting of the two, when all probably 
had been arranged. 

“ Had we not better look into her room 
first ?”’ said I. 

She called her husband, and we all 
three went into the li:tle upper chamber 
which was called Charlia’s, and which 
they had taken great pains to make nice 
—the neat white dimity hangings to the 
bed —the hanging bookcase, the pretty 
tables, all which her father had put up 
himself ; pathetic evidences of their care 
and love for her in every direction. I 
knew the room well, for our two little girls 
had slept there, the house having been 
filled to overflowing during their stay. 

What a contrast to the poor heart-sick 
inmate who had just left it! With a sort 
of dull pang I remembered our Janet’s 
vehement longing to see and know 
Charlia, 
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There were some signs of packing, 
though all was very neat in the room. 
We opened the drawers ; all were empty ; 
but in one lay a letter, directed to her 
mother. By this time, however, her eyes, 
and those of her husband, were so blinded 
with tears, that she put it into my hands 
to read. 

“Dear Father and Mother, — When 
this gets to you, I shall be far away over 
the sea. Don’t search for me —I shall 
be beyond reach. Don’t be too angry, 
dears, or think too ill of me, I couldn’t 
help it. I had promised him so faith- 
fully, and sworn it, too, on a broken ring 
I’ve got round my neck. You shall hear 
as soon as we are married where we are. 
I hope we are going to Scotland. They 
say it will be done quickest there. Dears, 
I am sure you may trust him... .” 

“ And that’s just what I never have 
done and never shall do,” cried the fa- 
ther, savagely striking his clenched fist 
on the chest of drawers near which he 
stood. The blow was so violent that it 
nearly broke the top, and must have hurt 
even his hard hand. 

“ That isn’t all, surely?” inquired the 
mother eagerly. 

“ And now, dears, forgive me if you 
can — you will love me still, I know that, 
for as angry as you are. I couldn’t help 
it—I couldn’t help it, indeed! and I’m 
sure he’s a good man! God bless you, 
my own dears.” 

The letter sounded almost like a de- 
spairing cry, and the poor mother sank 
down on a chair and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, while I read a little 
postscript, nearly illegible, where the 
great tears had fallen; how they were 
“to thank the dear kind lady and say 
how badly it made me feel not to go to 
her when she sent for me; it seemed so 
ungrateful, but I couldn’t go or I know I 
should have spoken.” Oh, if she had! 
bat it probably would have been useless. 

We looked round the room once again 
befcre we left it. There was an old-fash- 
ioned sentimental novel left on the book- 
shelves, “ All for Love,” with a pirate 
for hero and lover; ‘Voices of the 
Heart, by M. Jones, second edition,” a 
great poet, whose name I was so ignorant 
as never to have heard of —the passion- 
ate passages all underlined and scored ; 
“Dew-drops of the Affections,” “ from 
her tender friend and school-fellow, Eleo- 
nora M. Dobbs ;” some sea-songs, and a 
smart Bible, evidently not much used. 
“ But she’s taken her old Bible, that was 
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once mine,” said her mother eagerly ; 
“she couldn’t mean any harm and take 
that with her!” 

What could I say, but that I was quite 
sure that she “meant no harm”? 

“T can’t think how she sent off her 
clothes,” wenton Mrs. Davies anxiously ; 
but there had been no real difficulty in 
this: it was known that I was going to 
leave, and there was nothing remarkable 
in packages being sent away from the 
house. We found afterwards that Char- 
lia had stopped a friendly cart, and 
brought out a box directed to her aunt, 
to be left at the little inn near the land- 
ing-stage two miles down, “to be called 
for.” Probably the “ Northern Star” had 
by this time picked it up. 

I was off early the next morning. I 
would have waited a day or so, to try and 
comfort my poor hostess, who, as an Eng- 
lishwoman, felt herself sometimes rather 
lonely, and somewhat as if in a foreign 
country, but I could not break my en- 
gagement, and went off low and dis- 
pirited. 

“Write and tell me as soon as you 
hear — we must hope the best for her, 
and that you'll have good news soon,” 
said I, sadly, as we got into the fly. 

It was a most disagreeable journey — 
the wind had been rising fast the whole 
night; the rain swept by in fine drifts ; 
the mountains were completely blotted 
out by a veil of mist; we should have 
seen as much of them in Hyde Park. It 
was painful to me to expose other people’s 
horses in such weather for my service. 
I was overdone when we arrived, and kind 
as my hosts were, it was difficult for me 
to rally, as I thought of poor Charlia. 
The wind went on rising all day, and 
though the house was not on the coast, 
we could hear it all through the evening, 
blowing great guns. 

At night it increased to a gale ; my room 
was to windward, and it was impossible 
to sleep. The window seemed at every 
moment about to be driven in; the wind 
roared in the chimney, and howled and 
wailed and screeched in an almost un- 
earthly way. I seemed to hear voices 
calling to me in agony if I dropped into a 
doze for a moment—the house quite 
rocked —the rain beat in torrents, and 
sobbed and cried against the casements, 
as if entreating to be takenin. I thought 
of all that must be going on upon the sea 
as I lay —the vessels driven hither and 
thither like chaff,and my poor Charlia 
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with her fate as dark and troubled as the 
night. I was thankful when daybreak 
came and the dreadful night was over — 
it seemed better at least for any one to 
die in the light. 

When I came down-stairs next morn- 
ing, “ We shall have some terrible stories 
to-day of vessels ashore,” said my host- 
ess anxiously. 

“ I don’t think I ever remember a worse 
storm, and this is a frightful coast to be 
lost on,” said my host. 

“ There was a poor girl at sea last night 
in a little merchant vessel whom I am 
much interested in,” said I, sadly. 

*“ Heaven help her,” replied he sol- 
emnly. 

In the course of the day flying rumours 
of disasters came in from all sides — no 
one seemed quite to know how or from 
where —as such rumours always do. 
Here a ship had been altogether wrecked 
and half the crew had gone down with 
her; there another had gone ashore, but 
the men were all safe. The worst news 
was from the nearest port, where a vessel 
had parted from her anchor and had 
drifted down upon another, which lost 
hers also, and the two entangled together 
had broken up on the rocks, and every 
soul on board both had been drowned. 

Later came more details. One was a 
brigantine, the “ Northern Star,” which 
had taken refuge in the port, it was said, 
as the night came on. The body of a 
young woman had been washed up with 
those of some of the sailors. 

“ Probably she was the captain’s wife,” 
said my hostess. 

I was silent — the port was not on the 
road to Scotland—but in such a gale 
perhaps the “ Northern Star” could not 
choose her own way. It was not for poor 
Charlia’s death that I grieved — what 
could the “fitful fever” she had made 
of life give her even at the best, but sor- 
row and remorse in such circumstances ? 
The tempest had ended her perplexities ; 
she was in more merciful and loving 
hands than ours where she was now gone. 
But what asad fate, when such a death 
was almost a relief ! 

The poor parents wént off, as soon as 
the rumour reached them, to identify the 
body, and give it decent burial, and I 
saw them once again when they had 
reached home after their terrible journey. 
But such things are not of those which 
can bear the telling. F. P. V. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON THE LIMITS OF SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH, Q.C. M.P. 


THE present is an age distinguished 
by the supremacy of science, and remark- 
able for the discoveries she has made. 
More has been done to unravel the mys- 
teries of nature during a few recent gen- 
erations than was accomplished for more 
than two thousand five hundred years 
before. And it is worth while to con- 
sider the cause of this, for undoubtedly, 
like everything else, there must be a 
cause for so marked and astonishing a 
contrast. The Greek mind was singular- 
ly acute and intelligent, and yet little or 
no progress was made in physical science 
by the gifted philosophers of that nation. 
The Romans could conquer the world, 
and yet they were ignorant of some of 
the commonest principles of mechanics 
and hydrostatics and astronomy such as 
are now familiar to intelligent school- 
boys. Why was this? They had the 
same means of observation that we have, 
but they mistook altogether the condi- 
tions upon which alone scientific prog- 
ress can be made. To learn the secrets 
of nature we must become her pupil. 
“ Natura enim non nisi parendo vincitur,” 
as Bacon said, and we can ascertain her 
hidden laws and processes only by act- 
ual experiment and severe induction. 
But experiment must be conducted 
under the influence of ideas proper to the 
subject-matter, or it will be barren and 
unfruitful. It will not do merely to col- 
lect individual facts unless we know how 
to group and classify them, and unless 
we can detect the significance of the 
varying results presented to our view, 
even although at the time we may not be 
able toexplain them. Above all we must 
be unalterably convinced that every 
physical effect has a physical cause, and 
that our proper business is by careful 
observation and experiment to point out 
what this cause is, so far as our limited 
faculties will allow. But this was not 
the course pursued by the philosophers 
of Greece. They thought that they 
could reason out the causes of the phe- 
nomena of nature from certain principles 
which they assumed without any proof to 
be part of her constitution, but which 
really existed only in their own minds. 
They reasoned in fact @ priori, by which 
process scientific truths in physics willi 
never be discovered ; for it presupposes 
a knowledge of certain laws which can 
only be known by observation and ex- 
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periment. I think it is Herschel who 
somewhere says that if a man were con- 
fined from childhood in a prison, he might 
be able to reason out all the truths of 
pure mathematics, but he never could 
tell, unless he saw it, what would become 
of a lump of sugar when thrown into 
water. 

In illustration of this I will take as an 
instance the rise of water in a pump. | It 
was matter of common experience that 
the suction of the piston was followed by 
the rise. of water in the well. How was 
it to be accounted for? The Greeks had 
sense enough to see that a vacuum was 
created above the water, and having 
established in their minds a theory that 
“ Nature abhors a vacuum,” they thought 
this a sufficient reason to explain the 
occurrence. As nature abhorred a vac- 
uum, she testified her abhorrence by 
making the water fill it. Now, here there 
is obviously no physical cause given to 
account for the physical effect. It is 
merely an imaginary reason utterly ur- 
supported by any mechanical proof. 
And yet this theory, that nature abhors 
a vacuum, was accepted as a suffi- 
cient explanation of every phenomenon, 
of a fluid, whether liquid or aériforim, 
rushing in to fill empty space, for more 
than two thousand years. At last, in the 


middle of the seventeenth century, when 
some engineers were employed by the 
Duke of Tuscany to sink a well near 
Florence of an unusual depth, it was found 


that the pump would not work. They 
applied to Galileo, then an old man living 
at Fiesole, to explain the reason, and he, 
half in jest and half ia earnest, told them 
that he supposed that nature did not ab- 
hor a vacuum above ten w#zd¢res. But Tor- 
ricelli, a pupil of Galileo, applied himself 
to the problem, and he soon satisfied him- 
self that acolumn of water thirty-three 
feet high, which is the utmost height to 
which water can be raised ina pump, 
must be raised by some mechanical force 


jequivalent to the weight of water sup- 


ported. He made experiments, and 
found that this mechanical force was 
nothing else thanthe weight of the at- 
mosphere. Here, then, was the discov- 
ery by scientific experiment of an unsus- 
pected truth —that the air has definite 
weight, and a weight exactly equal to that 
of a column of water thirty-three feet 
high. But men are slow to admit what 
shocks a long-cherished opinion or preju- 
dice, and it was not until Pascal demon- 
strated the truth of Torricelli’s theory by 





experimentally showing that mercury in 
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the barometer (invented by Torricelli) 
sinks as it is carried up a mountain — 
where, of course, the higher it goes the 
weight of the air is less — that men were 
absolutely convinced that atmospheric 
weight agd pressure are the sole cause 
of the phenomenon. For, as Pascal ob- 
served, “ we cannot suppose that nature 
abhors a vacuum at the foot of a moun- 
taln more than at the summit.” To take 
another illustration: Why does flame 
mount upwards, and not, like all other 
matter, fall downward to the earth? The 
explanation of the Greek philosophers 
was this: some things, they said, had arf 
inherent property of levity which gives 
them a tendency to rise, just as other 
things had an inherent property of grav- 
ity which gave them a tendency to fall. 
Now, fire, one of the four elements of 
which they conceived all matter to con- 
sist, had, they supposed, in itself the 
property of lightness or levity, and hence 
itrose. And with this explanation they 
were perfectly content. Here, again, they 
assumed a principle of levity to exist in 
nature of which they had not a shadow 
of proof from experiment. They merely 
conjectured it in their minds because 
otherwise they could not account for the 
fact which they observed. We, however, 
know that there is no such thing as spe- 
cific levity in nature, that nothing is with- 
drawn from the operation of the universal 
law of gravity—and the reason why 
bodies rise in the air or water is because 
they are subject to the mechanical weight 
or pressure of the surrounding fluid— 
and if the body is lighter than the weight 
of the quantity of fluid which it displaced, 
it is pressed up as necessarily as a weight 
which is raised by the hand. 

So again with regard to astronomy. 
The Greeks were intelligent observers of 
the heavenly bodies, and they had 
amongst them able mathematicians, but 
instead of ascertaining by careful and 
accurate observation what the actual 
curves were which the planets described, 
they set out with a theory that as the 
circle is the most perfect of figures it 
must necessarily follow that the planets 
revolve in circles, and they framed a most 
ingenious and complicated system of ec- 
centric circles and epicycles, which, in a 
sort of fashion, did account for the move- 
ments of the celestial bodies. Thus also 
when Aristotle tried to explain why, when 
the sun’s light passed through a square 
hole, the bright image is round, instead 
of imitating the figure of the hole, as 
shadows resemble the figures of their 
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substance, he said that the sun’s light 
has a circular nature, which it always 
tends to manifest. The true explanation, 
of course, is that the sun itself is a circu- 
lar body, and light is diffused from it by 
rays proceeding from every point; but as 
to light being in itself of a circular nature, 
that was a mere imaginary hypothesis 
existing only in the mind. So likewise, 
to explain the problem of the lever, 
Aristotle assumed that one motion is ac- 
cording to nature and the other contrary 
to nature, which left the mechanical 
problem without any solution at all. 

We need not go through the dreary 
waste of the Middle Ages — dreary, I 
mean, as regards scientific truths —for 
unless we make an exception in the case 
of Roger Bacon, it was not illuminated 
by a single ray of scientific discovery. 
Nor is this at all surprising. The tone 
and temper of that dark period were ut- 
terly unfit for the investigation of truth. 
The mind of Western Europe lay spell- 
bound under the domination of one 
great name, and it was thought almost 
blasphemous to question the authority of 
Aristotle in any matter of physical science 
or moral philosophy. J/pse dixit was gen- 
erally thought a conclusive answer to any 
curious enquiry, and it was expressly as- 
serted that the whole of philosophy was 
contained in his logic. Instead, however, 
of the four elements, earth, fire, air, and 
water, which the ancients believed to be 
the primeval constituents of all things, 
the writers of the Middle Ages substi- 
tuted salt, sulphur, and mercury, and, 
like the Greeks, and Romans, they as- 
sumed certain principles to explain phe- 
nomena — suchas that fluids do not grav- 
itate ix proprio loco. Thus water does 
not gravitate on water because it is in its 
own place, and air has no gravity on wa- 
ter because it is above water, which is its 
proper place, and earth in water descends 
because its proper place is below water. 

The distinguishing merit of Bacon 
in the history of science was not that he 
himself made any actual discoveries, but 
that he was the first to emancipate the 
human intellect from the thraldom of 
Aristotle. He saysin his “ Advancement 
of Learning,” “ For as water will not as- 
cend higher than the level of the first 
spring-head from whence it descendeti, 
so knowledge derived from Aristotle, and 
exempted from liberty of examination, 
will not rise again higher than the knowl- 
edge of Aristotle.” And again, “ Anti- 
quity deserveth that reverence, that men 
should make a stand thereupon and dis- 
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corer what is the best way; but when 
the discovery is well taken, then to make 
progression.” But more than this — Ba- 
con first insisted upon the true and only 
method by which the secrets of nature 
can be made known, namely, patient ex- 
periment and severe induction. 

I need not occupy space by even glan- 
cing at the magnificent results which 
science has achieved since men began to 
follow the right track and patiently ex- 
plore the mysteries of nature by a care- 
ful attention to the conditions under 
which alone she will reveal a knowledge 
of her laws. Of all the physical sciences 
chemistry seems to be the one ia which 
the most wonderful discoveries have been 
made, and such as interest and fascinate 
us most. She can decompose the rocks 
which form the skeleton of the globe, and 
then, by fusing the constituents togeth- 
er in different proportions, produce com- 
pounds which are the same as the quartz 
and lime and sand and clay which exist 
in such abundance in nature. She shows 
that all vegetable and animal life is sus- 
tained by combustion, which at first ap- 
pears a paradox, but is nevertheless, 
strictly true. In animals the seat of com- 


bustion is the lungs—the substance 
burnt is sugar, which consists of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen —and the prod- 


ucts of the combustion are carbonic acid 
gas and aqueous vapour. 

It is, however, unnecessary to speak of 
the progress and triumphs of science. 
No one is more willing than myself to do 
her homage, and in her proper sphere she 
reigns unrivalled and supreme. Nor is 
the habit of mind which she requires in 
her votaries useful only in her peculiar 
domain. We use the word science with 
reference to other things than the mate- 
rial universe. Thus we speak of the 
science of political economy, and meta- 
physical science, and the science of juris- 
prudence. When we dignify them by 
that name we mean that we can reason 
from certain principles and deduce cer- 
tain results in logical sequence from them. 
There is, in fact, in almost all subjects, 
a scientific and an unscientific method of 
enquiry, and it is impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance of adopting the former 
in preference to the latter. But after 
having said all this, there are certain 
words of caution which seem to be pecul- 
iarly needed at the present time. The 
danger of too exclusive a devotion to 
physical science is that the mind is so 
occupied with secondary causes that it is 
tempted to rest upon and be satisfied 
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with them as if they were the final and 
efficient causes of all the phenomena of 
nature. Link after link in the great chain 
of causation is unrolled under the search- 
ing analysis of the philosopher, until he 
is apt to forget that he can never get to 
the end of the chain, and he contents 
himself with the idea that it is self-sup- 
porting. In other words, he is in danger 
of substituting the blind energy of matter 
and its inherent properties for an intelli- 
gent First Cause, by whose almighty will 
that energy and those properties were 
given. The consequence of this, if not 
corrected by other views, is first scepti- 
cism, and then denial of a Creator. Re- 
ligion, of course, can have no place in 
such a theory — indeed the word super- 
natural can have no meaning where na- 
ture is supposed to be self-sufficient to 
produce everything. This, then, is the 
danger, and I will venture to suggest 
some considerations which will show that 
such a result is not only unsupported by 
fact, but is, in the strictest sense of the 
word, unphilosophical. For philosophy 
does not imagine causes. She only inves- 
tigates and verifies them. And the most 
exhaustive analysis which chemistry can 
apply to the composition of matter abso- 
lutely and entirely fails when we attempt to 
account for and explain its essential prop- 
erties. Let me expand my meaning more 
fully. All the matter with which man is 
acquainted is composed of one or more of 
elementary substances, such as calcium, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nickel, phos- 
phorus, silicon, sulphur, sodium, mer- 
cury, the ordinary metals, and the rest. 
By elementary substances I mean those 
which so far as we know at present can- 
not be decompounded, although very 
possibly we shall find at some future 
time that some of them will yield to sol- 
vents and prove to be compound bodies. 
This, however, is quite immaterial to my 
argument. This we know with absolute 
certainty, that they have the power of 
combining together in certain definite 
proportions by what is called chemical 
affinity. Thus water consists of two per- 
manent gases, oxygen and hydrogen, con- 
densed by the force of chemical affinity 
to a liquid condition. One cubic foot of 
water yields more than eighteen hundred 
cubic feet of a mixture of these two gases, 
and so great is their power to resist pres- 
sure, that a weight of twenty tons toa 
square inch is not sufficient to reduce 
them toa liquid state. Let us consider 
what must be the force or forces in a lit- 
tle drop of water which are able to over- 
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come the mighty tendency of the gases 
to expand themselves into an aériform 
condition. They can be decomposed by 
electricity, but Faraday proved that it re- 
quires more electricity to decompose a 
drop of water than to charge a thunder- 
cloud. Now, I want to know if the ma- 
terialist can tell me anything of the ori- 
gin or nature of this prodigious power, 
or, indeed, of the cause of chemical af- 
finity at all. We can in imagination 
build up this world of ours out of the ele- 
mentary substances I have mentioned ; 
that is, we can show that all the moun- 
tains and rocks and lands and seas are 
actually formed by certain combinations 
of them. Thus calcium combined with 
oxygen produces lime, silicon combined 
with oxygen produces silica or quartz, 
aluminum combined with oxygen pro- 
duces alumina, and alumina combined 
with silica produces clay, and soon. But 
no chemist can tell us why these bodies 
so combine, and why such and such a 
body is the result. But, more than this ; 
every solid body, when slowly deposited 
from a liquid or aériform condition, as- 
sumes a definite symmetrical shape, 
which we call crystal, and the process by 
which it is so formed we call crystalliza- 
tion. Now, it is a most remarkable fact 


that all crystals, without exception, are 
solids bounded by plane faces, symmetri- 
cally disposed about certain straight lines 


called axes. No mathematician could 
determine the angles which the axes and 
planes in the different figures, by a con- 
stant law, make with each other with 
more accuracy than they are found to ex- 
ist in nature. Moreover, we find numer- 
ical relations of the most remarkable 
kind to exist in the proportions in which 
alone natural substances will combine, 
and these numerical relations exist also 
in plants when we ascend into the re- 
gion of vegetable life. Nothing is more 
striking in botany than the mode in 
which certain numbers, such as three 
and five and their multiples, prevail. 
Plants which are monocotyledonous — 
that is, have only one seed-leaf — have 
generally, if not always, three sepals in 
the calyx, and three petals or multiples 
of three on the corolla; while those which 
are dicotyledonous —that is, have two 
seed-leaves — have for the most part five 
Sepals, and five petals, and five stamens, 
or multiples of five. The same is true 
if four be what we may call the ruling 
number in any family of plants. The 
disposition of the leaves on the stem fol- 
lows also.a most curious numerical law. 
LIVING AGE. VOL.IX. 455 
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Let us pause here. Are not ideas of 
symmetry and number inherent in the 
human mind as purely intellectual con- 
ceptions ? And can we believe them to be 
exhibited in nature by a mere concourse of 
atoms, or by self-existing and self-created 
properties of matter without the interven- 
tion of intelligence and mind? The natu- 
ralist here is utterly at fault. He does not 
even attempt a solution. He arrives at 
these ultimate results by observation and 
experiment in a legitimate manner, and 
then he arbitrarily frames an hypothesis 
of which he has not a shadow of proof, 
and asks us to assume that there are ul- 
timately self-created forces or atoms or 
molecules, of which he confesses he 
knows nothing, which of themselves were 
able to evolve symmetry and order and 
numerical proportion, and, in fact, create 
the universe as we find it. Now this, I 
say, is unphilosophical in the highest de- 
gree. Itis little better than going back 


|to the occult qualities of nature by which 


the philosophers of antiquity sought to 
explain phenomena, whereas, in fact, they 
explained nothing. 

The truth is, we know nothing of the 
ultimate constituents and the cause of the 
formative power of matter. If we con- 
fine ourselves to matter alone, that will 
tell us nothing about them, although we 
can by analysis and experiment discover 
the modes and processes and conditions ' 
under which they work. We know that 
what we call gravitation is a force by 
which every particle of matter attracts 
every other particle and which varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance, just 
as we know that twenty-three parts of so- 
dium will exactly unite with 35°5 of chlo- 
rine and produce common salt. But as 
to what gravitation really is, and as to the 
reason why bodies will unite in only fixed - 
and definite proportions, we are profound- *- 
ly and helplessly ignorant. Take, again, 
botany. We can trace the growth of a 
plant from a minute cell into root, stem, 
leaf, and flower. We can see as a fact 
that the pollen of the anthers of ‘the sta- 
mens must strike the stigma of the pistil, 
and be conveyed down the style to the 
ovary in order that fecundation may be 
there produced, and the minute cell 
formed, which by the addition of other 
cells perpetually superadded, grows up 
into the perfect plant. But by virtue of 
what powers such a life-producing cell is 
created — which by the absorption of mois- 
ture from the ground, and the agency of 
solar light and heat, is able to produce a - 
plant “whose seed_is in itself,” and con= 
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tinue the species through thousands of 
years — matter itself tells us nothing. 
We can collect together all the constit- 
uents of a plant and place them together 
and combine them as we please, but un- 
less we have a pre-existing seed we are 
absolutely powerless to obtain vegetable 
life. And were it not that there are no 
degrees of impossibility, I might say that 
it is still more impossible for us, by any 
composition of substances, to create ani- 
mal life. But even admitting the wild 
supposition that it might be possible for 
us, by combinations of inorganic matter, 
to start into existence organic life, we 
should be no nearer the solution of the 
problem, which is to explain why such 
and such material causes should be ca- 
pable of producing such effects. 

If therefore this be so, and the natural 
philosopher is obliged to confess his ig- 
norance of the nature of ultimate mate- 
rial causes, he has no right whatever to 
speak of them, or even hint at them, 
as self-created and self-sufficient to pro- 
duce not only the world of matter but the 
world of reason and intelligence. He 
knows nothing about them, and all that 
he can predicate of them is conjecture 
and unverified hypothesis. And surely 
he incurs a very grave responsibility if, 
notwithstanding this, he throws out ut- 
terances which, however vague and un- 
warranted, the mass of mankind will be- 
lieve to be justified by the conclusions of 
science, and which, if true, would abso- 
lutely destroy religion, and even destroy 
the very notion of moral responsibility. 
I do think that we have a right to com- 
plain that a man like Professor Tyndall 
should, in the chair of the British Asso- 
. Ciation at Belfast, have used language 
which it is difficult by any charitable con- 
struction to exculpate from this charge 
of teaching mere materialism in its most 
uncompromising form. Unless it were 
for the purpose of aiming a blow at the- 
ism, by which I mean the belief in a Su- 
preme Intelligence, I know not for what 
purpose he paraded the names of Leucip- 
pus and Democritus, and Epicurus and 
Lucretius, and dwelt at such length on 
the doctrine of atoms and molecules. He 
said, “ Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
fession that I feel bound to make before 
you is that I prolong the vision backward 
across the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern in that matter which 
we in our ignorance, and notwithstand- 
ing our professed reverence for its Crea- 
tor, have hitherto covered with oppro- 
brium, the promise and potency of every 
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form and quality of life.’’ And again, 
“The animal body is just as much the 
product of molecular force as the stalk 
and ear of corn, or as the crystal of salt 
or sugar.” And this is followed by the 
melancholy conclusion that the theme 
“will be handled by the loftiest minds 
after you and I, like streaks of morning 
cloud, shall have melted into the infinite 
|asure of the past.” The infinite azure of 
; the past ! — that is the dreary idea of non- 
existence which this philosopher would 
have us take in exchange for “ our hope 
full of immortality.” 


O star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered 
there, 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 


Now, if all Professor Tyndall had said 
was that matter has the promise and po- 
tency of every form and quality of mate- 
rial existence, he would have been strict- 
ly justified by facts. For undoubtedly all 
the material universe has been built up 
by the combination and play of material 
elements and force. And we believe that 
this is so because an intelligent Creator 
endowed those elements with the myste- 
rious power. But Professor Tyndall 
speaks of “every form and quality of ° 
“ife;” including, therefore, human life, 
and all its manifestations of intelligent 
thought. Orif he did not mean this he 
ought to have distinctly said so. The 
animal body, no doubt, is the product of 
molecular force as much as the stalk and 
ear of corn, but what of animal life? We 
can decompose an animal body into its 
constituent elements by analysis ; but by 
no synthesis, however we may contrive 
and unite these elements in the same ex- 
act proportions as they existed in the 
living body, can we produce life. This 
is something superadded which tran- 
scends the utmost powers of chemistry 
to effect. In fact, chemistry cannot ac- 
count for the efficient cause of the growth 
of a single blade of grass, still less for the 
growth and spontaneous motion of a sin- 
gle animal, although the very lowest in 
the scale. Professor Tyndall substitutes 
an arbitrary hypothesis for an experi- 
mental fact, and this I call utterly unphil- 
osophical. I know that he has since con- 
fessed that his materialistic theory “ does 
not commend itself to his mind in hours 
of clearness and vigour,” and that “in 
the presence of stronger and _ healthier 
thought it even dissolves and disappears.” 
Why, then, did he in the chair of the 
British Association prefer to proclaim 
to the world the fancies of his weak and 

















unhealthy thou “ht, instead of the conclu 


sions to which he was led when his mind 
was in a State of clearness and vigour? 


He must have known that the effec 


would be to unsettle the belief of thou- 


sands, and cause disquietude and alarm 
and even misery. 


It is not necessary to confute a theory 
of which it is not possible to demonstrate 
either the truth or falsehood by physical 
What I complain of is that 
scientific men should quit the domain of 
science, and substitute conjecture for 
proof, and imagination for reality. We 
have, I think, a notable instance of this 
in Dr. Darwin’s doctrine of the develop- 
He makes larger as- 
sumptions and more unsupported guesses 
than are to be found in any other book 
He thinks 
that because from the rock-pigeon we 
can, by careful breeding and intercross- ; 
ing, obtain every variety of pigeon, this 
may be taken as an indication, if not 
proof, that one species may slide into 
another, and so the existence of all spe- 


experiment. 


ment of species. 


with which I am acquainted. 


cies may be accounted for. But pigeons 
are essentially pigeons, however much 
they may differ in natural form and devel- 
opment, just as all men are ar 
men, however much the Papuan may dif- 
ferfrom the European. If the Darwin- 
ian theory be true, why is it that no one 
since the creation of the world has been 
able by breeding and intercrossing to pass 
from one distinctly marked species to an- 
other? Have we any solid reason to 
believe if this were tried for a million 
years such a result, or any similar result, 
would be obtained? If the theory of 
development be true, and man is descend- 
ed from a jelly-fish through some arboreal 
animal with pointed ears and a long tail, 
why is it that between the chimpanzee 
or gorilla and the most degraded form of 
humanity naturalists have never been able 
to discover a single instance, whether 
fossil or otherwise, of the intermediate 
and missing link? We must take facts 
as we find them, and admitting that for 
every species a single embryo originally 
contained “the promise and potency of 
every form and quality ” of that species, 
we are compelled by observation and ex- 
periment to conclude that there are in 
nature impassable barriers of a kind un- 
known to our understanding, which pre- 
vent the propagation of one species from 
another —except within the narrowest 
limits, where, in fact, the difference is 
more imaginary than real, and proceeds 
chiefly from our own imperfect classifica- 
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tion. Again, I say that to substitute the 
theory of development to the extent to 
which Dr. Darwin would carry it (for un- 
doubtedly within certain very narrow 
limits the theory is true), in opposition 
to the facts of history and observation 
and experiment, is, according to my no- 
tion of the meaning of the word, unphil- 
osophical. 

I have said nothing about the argument 
from design, not because I do not admit 
its force, but because I wish to meet the 
materialist on his own ground, and to 
show that it is not his knowledge but his 
ignorance which gives birth to his hy- 
pothesis. Science can ‘do no possible 
harm so long as science confines herself 
to her own domain, but when she comes 
forward as the antagonist of religion she 
only does so by quitting the field of ex- 
periment and fact and indulging in con- 
jecture. I wish to insist upon the limits 
within which alone scientific knowledge 
is possible. There are, so far as I know, 
no limits to our knowledge of the laws 
and processes of nature. These are facts 
which patient industry can discover. 
But when ave have mastered them all we 
are as far off as ever. from solving the 
riddle of the universe. For still there 
comes the everlasting question why and 
how were the elements of matter invested 
with their wonder-working process ? 
This philosophy can never answer, and 
therefore philosophy has no right to throw 
doubt upon the existence of a supreme 
and intelligent First Cause or, in a word, 
God, who withdraws Himself, indeed, 
behind the veil of His works, but gives 
tokens of His being by the order and 
harmony of creation, by the marvellous 
adaptation of means to ends, the exqui- 
site balance of opposing forces, and the 
innate conviction we irresistibly feel that 
the world-building must have had an ar- 
chifect, and that intelligence musi have 
presided over the arrangement of the 
properties and forms of even brute mat- 
ter. 

When Galileo asserted the motion of 
the earth he was denounced as a heretic, 
and when almost in our own day geology 
revealed the unsuspected fact that this 
earth of ours has existed for millions of 
years, an outcry was heard that religion 
was in danger. But no one now believes 
that the grounds of our faith have been 
disturbed by either astronomy or geol- 
ogy. We takea juster view of the He- 
brew Scripture, and no longer expect to 
find there a premature revelation of sci- 
entific truths. And if we steadily bear 
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this in mind, it is not possible for any 
discoveries in science to cause serious 
apprehension. We feel sure that they 
will never disprove or thtow any reason- 
able doubt upon the existence of a Crea- 
tor; although they may show that the 
writers of the Old Testament were not 
instructed as to the causes of physical 
phenomena, which have no connection 
with man’s moral and religious duties. 
If, indeed, we take a narrow and preju- 
diced view, and adopt a theory of inspira- 
tion which will be content with nothing 
less than literal accuracy, we shall find 
our theology in perpetual conflict with 
science ; and it is not necessary to say 
which of the two will triumph in the 
end. But if’ science steps out of her 
lines and seeks to assail the citadel of re- 
ligion, she never can by any legitimate 
logic or experimental test disprove what 
the poet has said : — 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THREE FEATHERS. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LOVE-MAKING AT LAND’S END. 


“ARE you dreaming again, child ?” said 


Mrs. Rosewarne to her daughter. “ You 
are not a fit companion for a sick woman, 
who is herself dull enough. Whydo you 
always look so sad when you look at the 
sea, Wenna?” 

The wan-faced, beautiful-eyed woman 
lay on a sofa, a book beside her. She 
had been chatting in a bright, rapid, de- 
sultory fashion about the book and a 
dozen other things —amusing herself 
really by a continual stream of playful 
talk — until she perceived that the girl’s 
fancies were far away. Then she stopped 
suddenly, with this expression of petu- 
lant but good-natured disappointment. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, mother,” said 
Wenna, who was seated at an open win- 
dow fronting the bay. “What did you 
say? Why does the sea make one sad? 
I don’t know. One feels less at home 
here than out on the rocks at Eglosilyan ; 
perhaps that is it. Or the place is so 
beautiful, that it almost makes you cry. 
I don’t know.” 

And, indeed, Penzance Bay, on this 
still, clear morning, was beautiful enough 
td attract wistful eyes and call up vague 
and distant fancies, The cloudless sky 
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was intensely dark in its blue; one hada 
notion that the unseen sun was overhead 
and shining vertically down. The still 
plain of water — so clear that the shingle 
could be seen through it a long way out 
—had no decisive colour; but the fish- 
ing-smacks lying out there were jet- 
black points in the bewildering glare. 
The sunlight did not seem to be in the 
sky, in the air, or on the sea; but when 
you turned to the southern arm of the 
bay, where the low line of green hills 
runs out into the water, there you could 
see the strong clear light shining — shin- 
ing on the green fields and on the sharp 
black lines of hedges, on that bit of grey 
old town with its cottage-gardens and its 
sea-wall, and on the line of dark rock that 
formed the point of the promontory. On 
the other side of the bay, the eye followed 
the curve of the level shore, until it 
caught sight of St. Michael’s Mount ris- 
ing palely from the water, its sunlit greys 
and purple shadows softened by the cool 
distance. Then beyond that again, on 
the verge of the far horizon, lay the long 
and narrow line of the Lizard, half lost in 
a silver haze. For the rest, a cool wind 
went this way and that through Mrs. 
Rosewarne’s room, stirring the curtains. 
There was a fresh odour of the sea in the 
air. It was a day for dreaming, perhaps ; 
but not for the gloom begotten of languor 
and an indolent pulse. 

* Oh, mother —oh, mother!” Wenna 
cried, suddenly, with a quick flush of 
colour in her cheeks, “do you know 
who is coming along? Can you see? 
It is Mr. Trelyon, and he is looking at all 
the houses ; I knowheis looking for us.” 

“Child, child!” said the mother. 
“ How should Mr. Trelyon know we are 
here ?” 

“ Because I told him,” Wenna said, 
simply and hurriedly. “ Mother, may I 
wave a handkerchief to him? Won't you 
come and see him? he seems so much 
more manly in this strange place; and 
how brave and handsome he looks ! ” 

* Wenna!” her mother said, severely. 

The girl did not wave a handkerchief, 
it is true; but she knelt down at the 
open bay-window, so that he must needs 
see her; and sure enough he did. Off 
went his hat in a minute; a bright look 
of recognition leapt to his eyes, and he 
crossed the street. Then Wenna turned, 
all in a flutter of delight, and quite un- 
conscious of the colour in her face. 

“Are you vexed, mother? Mayn’t I 
be glad to see him? Why, when I know 
that he will brighten up your spirits 
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better than a dozen doctors! One feels 
quite happy and hopeful whenever he 
comes into the room. Mother, you won’t 
have to complain of dullness if Mr. Trel- 
yon comes to see you. And why doesn’t 
the girl send him up at once?” 

Wenna was standing at the open door 
to receive him when he came up-stairs ; 
she had wholly forgotten the embarrass- 
ment of their last parting. 

“TI thought I should find you out,” he 
said, when he came into the room, and it 
was clear that there was little embarrass- 
ment about him; “and I know how your 
mother likes to be teased and worried. 
You’ve got a nice place here, Mrs. Rose- 
warne ; and what splendid weather you’ve 
brought with you!” 

“ Yes,” said Wenna, her whole face lit 
up with a shy gladness, “haven’t we? 
And did you ever see the bay looking 
more beautiful? It is enough to make 
you laugh and clap your hands out of 
mere delight to see everything so lovely 
and fresh!” 

“A few minutes ago I thought you 
were nearly crying over it,” said the 
mother, with a smile; but Miss Wenna 
took no heed of the reproof. She would 
have Mr. Trelyon help himself to a tum- 
bler of claret and water. She fetched 
out from some mysterious lodging-house 
recess an ornamented tin can of biscuits. 
She accused herself of being the dullest 
companion in the world, and indirectly 
hinted that he might have pity on her 
mamma and stay to luncheon with them. 

“Well, it’s very odd,” he said, telling 
a lie with great simplicity of purpose, 
“but I had arranged to drive to the 
Land’s End for luncheon —to the inn 
there, you know. I suppose it wouldn’t 
— do you think, Mrs. Rosewarne — would 
it be convenient for you to come for a 
drive so far?” 

“Oh, it would be the very best thing 
in the world for her—nothing could be 
better,” said Wenna; and then she added 
meekly, “if it is not giving you too much, 
trouble, Mr. Trelyon.” 

He laughed. 

“ Trouble! I’m glad to be of use to 
anybody ; and in this case I shall have 
all the pleasure on my side. Well, I’m 
off now to see about the horses. If I 
come for you in half an hour, will that 
do?” 

As soon as he had left, Mrs. Rosewarne 
turned to her daughter, and said to her, 
gravely enough — 

“ Wenna, one has seldom to talk to 
you about the proprieties ; but, really, 
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this seems just a little doubtful. Mr. 
Trelyon may make a friend of you; that 
is all very well, for you are going to marry 
a friend of his. But you ought not to 
expect him to associate with me.” 

“ Mother,” said Wenna, with hot 
cheeks, “1 wonder how you’can suspect 
him of thinking of such foolish and 
wicked things. Why, he is the very last 
man in all the world to do anything that 
was mean and unkind, or to think about 
it.” 

“ My dear child, I suspect him of noth- 
ing,” Mrs. Rosewarne said; “but look 
at the simple facts of the case. Mr. 
Trelyon is a veryrich gentleman; his 
family is an old one, greatly honoured 
about here; and if he is so recklessly 
kind as to offer his acquaintanceship to 
persons who are altogether in a different 
sphere of life, we should take care not to 
abuse his kindness, or to let people have 
occasion to wonder at him. Looking at 
your marriage and future station, it is 
perhaps more permissible with you ; but 
as regards myself, I don’t very much 
care, Wenna, to have Mr. Trelyon com- 
ing about the house.” 

“ Why, mother, I—I am surprised at 

ou!” Wennasaid, warmly. “ You judge 
of him by the contemptible things that 
other people might say of him. Do you 
think he would care for that? Mr. Trel- 
yon is a man, and like a man he has the 
courage to choose such friends as he 
likes ; and itis no more to him what money 
they have, er what their position is, than 
the —than the shape of their pocket- 
handkerchiefs is! Perhaps that is his 
folly — recklessness — the recklessness 
of pee. man. Perhaps it is. I am 
not old enough to know how people alter ; 
but I hope I shall never see Mr. Trelyon ~ 
alter in this respect — never, if he were 
to live fora hundred years. And—and 
I am surprised to hear you of all people, 
mother, suggest such things of him. 
What has he done that you should think 
so meanly of him ?.” 

Wenna was very indignant and hurt. 
She would have continued further, but 
that a tremulous movement of her under 
lip caused her to turn away her head. 

“Well, Wenna, you needn’t cry about 
it,” her mother said, gently. “It is of 
no great consequence. Of course every 
one must please himself in choosing his 
friends; and I quite admit that Mr. 
Trelyon is not likely to be hindered by 
anything that anybody may say. Don’t 
take it so much to heart, child; go and 
get on your things, and get back some of 
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the cheerfulness you had while he was 
here. I will say that for the young man 
— that he has an extraordinary power of 
raising your spirits.” 

“You are a good mother after all,” 
said Wenna, penitently; “and if you 
come and let me dress you prettily, I 
shall promise not to scold you again — 
not till the next time you deserve it.” 

By the time they drove away from Pen- 
zance, the forenoon had softened into 
more beautiful colours. There was a 
paler blue in the sky and on the sea, and 
millions of yellow stars twinkled on the 
ripples. A faint haze had fallen over the 
bright green hills lying on the south of 
the bay. 

“ Life looks worth having on such a day 
as this,” Trelyon said ; “doesn’t it, Miss 
Wenna?” 

She certainly seemed pleased enough. 
She drank in the sweet fresh air; she 
called attention to the pure rare colours 
of the sea andthe green uplands; the 
coolness of the woods through which they 
drove, the profuse abundance of wild flow- 
ers along the banks — all things around 
her seemed to have conspired to yield her 
delight; and a great happiness shone in 
her eyes. Mr. Trelyon talked mostly to 
Mrs. Rosewarne; but his eyes rarely 
wandered away for long from Wenna’s 


pleased and radiant face; and again and 
again he said to himself, “And if a sim- 
ple drive ona spring morning can give 
this child so great a delight, it is not the 
last that she and I shall have together.” 

“ Mrs. Rosewarne,” said he, “I think 
ed daughter has as much need of a 
1 


oliday as anybody. I don’t believe 
there’s a woman or girl in the county 
works as hard as she does.” 

*] don’t know whether she needs it,” 
said Miss Wenna, of herself, “but I 
know that she enjoys it.” 

“I know what you’d enjoy a good deal 
better than merely getting out of sight of 
_ own door, for a week or two,” said 
ne. “ Wouldn’t you like to get clear 
away from England for six months, and 
go wandering about all sorts of fine 
places? Why, I could take you such a 
trip in that time! I should like to see 
what you'd say to some of the old Dutch 
towns, and their churches, and all that; 
then Cologne, you know, and a sail up 
the Rhine to Mainz; then you'd go on to 
Basel and Geneva, and we'd get you a 
fine big carriage with the horses decorat- 
ed with foxes’ and pheasants’ tails to 
drive you to Chamounix. Then, when 
you had gone tremulously over the Mer 
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de Glace, and kept your wits about you 
going down the Mauvais Pas, I don’t 
think you could do better than go on to 
the Italian lakes — you never saw any- 
thing like them, I'll be bound —and 
Naples, and Florence. Would you come 
back by the Tyrol, and have a turn at 
Ziirich and Lucerne, with a ramble 
through the Black Forest in a trap re- 
sembling a ramshackle landau ?” 

“ Thank you,” said Wenna, very cheer- 
fully. “ Thesketch is delightful; but I 
am pretty comfortable where I am.” 

“ But this can’t last,” said he. 

“ And neither can my holidays,” she 
answered. 

“ Oh, but they ought to,” he retorted, 
vehemently. “ You have not half enough 
amusement in your life—that’s my 
opinion. You slave too much, for all 
those folks about Eglosilyan and their 
dozens of children. Why, you don’t get 
anything out of life as you ought to, 
What have you to look forward to? 
Only the same ceaseless round of work- 
ing for other people. Don’t you think 
you might let some one else have a turn 
at that useful but monotonous occupa- 
tion ?” 

“But Wenna has something else to 
look forward to now,” her mother re- 
minded him, gently; and after that he 
did not speak for some time. 

Fair and blue was the sea that shone 
all around the land when they got out on 
the rough moorland near the coast. They 
drove to the solitary little inn perched 
over the steep cliffs ; and here the horses 
were put up and luncheon ordered. 
Would Mrs. Rosewarne venture down to 
the great rocks at the promontory? No, 
she would rather stay indoors till the 
young people returned; and so these 
two went along the grassy path them- 
selves. 

They clambered down the slopes, and 
went out among the huge blocks of 
weather-worn granite, many of which 
were brilliant with grey, green, and 
orange lichens. There was a low and 
thunderous noise in the air; far below 
them, calm and fine as the. day was, the 
summer sea dashed and roared into gi- 
gantic caverns, while the white foam 
floated out again on the troubled waves. 
Could anything have been more magical 
than the colours of the sea — its luminous 
greens, its rich purples, its brilliant 
blues, lying in long swathes on the ap- 
parently motionless surface? It was 
only the seething white beneath their 
feet, and the hoarse thunder along the 
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coast, that told of the force of this sum- 
mer-like sea; for the rest the picture was 
light, and calm, and beautiful. Out there 
the black rocks basked in the sunlight, 
the big skarts standing on their ledges, 
not moving afeather. A small steamer 
was slowly making for the island further | 
out where a lighthouse stood. And far 
away beyond these, on the remote hori- 
zon, the Scilly Isles lay like alow bank 
of yellow fog, under the pale blue skies. 

They were very much by themselves, 
out here at the end of the world; and 
yet they did not seem inclined to talk 
much. Wenna sat down on the warm 
grass ; her companion perched himself 
on one of the blocks of granite; they 
watched the great undulations of the blue | 
water come rolling on to the black rocks, 
‘and then fall backward seething in foam. 

“ And what are you thinking about ?” 
said Trelyon to her, gently, so that she 
should not be startled. 

“Of nothing at all—I am quite hap- 
py,” Wenna said, frankly. Then she 
added, “I suppose the worst of a day 
like this is, that a long time after you 
look back upon it, and it seems so beau- 
tiful and far away that it makes you mis- 
erable. You think how happy you were 
once. That is the unfortunate side of 
being happy.” 

“Well,” said he, “I must say you 
don’t look forward to the future with 
any great hope, if you think the recol- 
lection of one bright day will make you 
wretched.” 

He came down from his perch and 
stood beside her. 

“Why, Wenna,” said he, “do you 
know what you really need? Some one 
to take you in hand thoroughly, and give 
you such an abundance of cheerful and 
pleasant days that you would never think 
of singling out any one of them. Why 
shouldn’t you have weeks and months of 
happy idling, in bright weather, such as 
lots of people have who don’t deserve 
them a bit? There’s something wrong 
in your position. You want some one to 
become your master, and compel you to 
make yourself happy. You won’t of 
yourself study your own comfort; some 
one else ought to make you.” 

“ And who do you think would care to 
take so much trouble about me?” she 
said, with a smile; for she attached no 
serious meaning to this random talk. 

Her companion’s face flushed some- 
what, not with embarrassment, but with 





the courage of what he was going to say. 
“I would,” he said, boldly. “ You 
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will say it is none of my business ; but I 
tell you I would give twenty thousand 
pounds to-morrow, if I were allowed to 
—togct youa whole summer of pleas- 
ant holidays.” 

There was something about the plain- 
spoken honesty of this avowal that 
touched her keenly. Wild and impossi- 
ble as the suggestion was, it told her at 
least what one person in the world 
thought of her. She said to him, with 
her eyes cast down — 

“T like to hear you speak like that — 
not for my own sake — but I know there 
is nothing generous and kindly that you 
wouldn’t do at a mere moment’s impulse. 
But I hope you don’t think I have been 
grumbling over my lot, on such a day as 
this? Oh,no; I see too much of other 
people’s way of living to complain of my 
own. I have every reason to be con- 
tented and happy.” 

“Yes, you’re a deal too contented and 
happy,” said he, with an impatient shrug. 
“You want somebody to alter all that, and 
see that you get more to be contented 
and-happy about.” 

She rose ; he gave her his hand to help 
her up. But he did not surrender her 
hand then, for the path up the slopes was 
a deep and difficult one; and she could 
fairly rely on his strength and sureness of 
foot. 

“ But you are not content, Mr. Trel- 
yon,” she said. “I always notice that 
whenever you get to a dangerous place, 
you are never satisfied unless you are put- 
ting your life in peril. Wouldn’t you like 
to ride your black horse down the face of 
this precipice ? Or wouldn’t you like to 
clamber down blindfold? Why does a 
man generally seem to be anxious to get 
rid of his life ?” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t of much use to him,” 
he said, coolly. 

“You ought not to say that,” she an- 
swered, in a low voice. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t mean to 
break my neck yet awhile ; but if I did, 
who would miss me? I suppose my 
mother would play half-a-dozen a day 
more operas or oratorios, or stuff of that 
sort, and there would be twenty parsons 
in the house for one there is at present. 
And some of the brats about the’ place 
would miss an occasional sixpence—~ 
which would be better for their health, 
And Dick — I suppose they’d sell him to 
some fool of a Londoner, who would 
pound his knees out in the park ~he 
would miss me too.” 

“And these are all,” she said, “who 
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would miss you? You are kind to your 
friends.” 

“Why, would you?” he said, with a 
stare of surprise; and then, seeing she 
would not speak, he continued, with a 
laugh, “ I like the notion of my making an 
object of general compassion of myself. 
Did the poor dear tumble off a rock into 
the sea? And where was its mother’s 
apron-striag ? Iam not going to break 
my neck yet awhile, Miss Wenna; so 
don’t you think I’m going to let you off 
your promise to pay me back for those 
sewing-machines.” 

“I have told you, Mr. Trelyon,” she 
said, with some dignity, “that we shall 
pay you back every farthing of the price 
of them.” 

He began to whistle in an impertinent 
manner. He clearly placed no great faith 
- i. financial prospects of that sewing- 
club. 

They had some light luncheon in the 
remote little inn, and Mrs. Rosewarne 
was pleased to see her ordinarily demure 
and preoccupied daughter in such high 
and careless spirits. It was nota splen- 
did banquet. Nor was the chamber a 
gorgeous one, for the absence of orna- 
ment and the enormous thickness of the 
walls told of the house being shut up in 
the winter months and abandoned to the 
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fury of the western gales, when the wild 
sea came hurling up the face of these 
steep cliffs and blowing over the land. 
But they paid little attention to any lack 


of luxury. There was a beautiful blue 
sea shining in the distance. The sua- 
light was falling hotly on the greensward 
of the rocks outside; and a fresh, cool 
breeze came blowing in at the open win- 
dow. They let the time pass easily, with 
pleasant talk and laughter. 

Then they drove leisurely back in the 
afternoon. They passed along the moor- 
and ways, through rude little villages 
built of stone, and by the outskirts of 
level and cheerless farms, until they got 
into the beautiful woods and avenues ly- 
ing around Penzance. When they came 
in sight of the broad bay, they found that 
the world had changed its colours since 
the morning. The sea was of a cold pur- 
plish grey ; but all around it, on the east- 
ern horizon, there was a band of pale pink 
in the sky. On the west again, behind 
Penzance, the warm hues of the sunset 
were shining behind the black stems of 
the trees. The broad thoroughfare was 
mostly in shadow; and the sea was so 
Still that one could hear the footsteps and 
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the voices of the people walking up and 
down the parade. 

“I suppose I must go now,” said the 
young gentleman, when he had seen them 
safely seated in the small parlour over- 
looking the bay. But he did not seem 
anxious to go. 

“But why?” Wenna said, rather tim- 
idly. “You have no engagement, Mr, 
Trelyon. Would you care to stay and 
have dinner with us —such a dinner as 
we can give you ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I should 
like it very much,” he said. 

Mrs. Rosewarne, a little surprised and 
yet glad to see Wenna enjoying herself, 
regarded the whole affair with a gentle 
resignation. Wenna had the gas lit, and 
the blinds let down ; then, as the evening 
was rather cold, she had soon a bright 
fire burning in the grate. She helped 
to lay the table. She produced such 
wines as they had. She made suncry 
visits to the kitchen; and at length the 
banquet was ready. 

What ailed the young man? He 
seemed beside himself with careless and 
audacious mirth; and he made Mrs. 
Rosewarne laugh as she had not laughed 
for years. It was in vain that Wenna 
assumed airs to rebuke his rudeness. 
Nothing was sacred from his imperti- 
nence —not even the offended majesty 
of her face. And at last she gave in too, 
and could only revenge herself by saying 
things of him which, the more severe 
they were, the more he seemed to enjoy. 
But after dinner she went to the small 
piano, while her mother took a big easy- 
chair near the fire; and he sat by the 
table, apparently looking over some 
books. There was no more reckless 
laughter then. 

In ancient times — that is to say, in the 


-half-forgotten days of our youth —a 


species of song existed which exists no 
more. Itwas not as the mournful ballads 
of these days, which seem to record the 
gloomy utterances of a strange young 
woman who has apparently wandered into 
the magic scene in * Der Freischiitz,” and 
who mixes up the moanings of her pas- 
sion with descriptions of the sights and 
sounds she there finds around her. It 
was of quiie another stamp. It dealt 
with a phraseology of sentiment peculiar 
to itself —a “ patter,” as it were, which 
came to be universally recognized in 
drawing-rooms. It spoke of maidens 
plighting their troth, of Phyliis enchant- 
ing her lover with her varied moods, of 
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marble halls in which true love still re- 
mained the same. It apostrophized the 
shells of ocean ; it tenderly described the 
three great crises of a particular hero- 
ine’s life by mentioning successive head- 
dresses; it told of how the lover of 
pretty Jane would have her meet him in 
the evening. Well, all the world was 
content to accept this conventional 
phraseology ; and, behind the parapher- 
nalia of “enchanted moonbeams,” and 
“ fondest glances,” and ‘ adoring sighs,” 
perceived and loved the sentiment that 
could find no simpler utterance. Some 
of us, hearing the half-forgotten songs 
again, suddenly forget the odd language, 
and the old pathos springs up again, as 
fresh as in the days when our first love 
had just come home from her boarding- 
school; while others, who have no old- 
standing acquaintance with these memo- 
rable songs, have somehow got attracted 
to them by the mere quzintness of their 
speech and the simplicity of their airs. 
Master Harry Trelyon was no great critic 
of music. When Wenna Rosewarne sang 
that night “ She wore a wreath of roses,” 
he fancied he had never listened to any- 
thing so pathetic. When she sang 
“Meet me by moonlight alone,” he was 
delighted with the spirit and half-humor- 
ous, half-tender grace of the composition. 
As she sang “ When other lips and other 
hearts,” it seemed to him that there were 
no songs like the old-fashioned songs, 
and that the people who wrote those bal- 
lads were more frank, and simple, and 
touching in their speech than writers 
now a days. Somehow, he began to think 
of the drawing-rooms of a former gencra- 
tion; and of the pictures of herself his 
grandmother had drawn for him many a 
time. Had she a high waist to that white 
silk dress in which she ran away to Gret- 
na; and did she have ostrich feathers on 
herbead? Anyhow, he entirely believed 
what she had told him of the men of that 
generation. They were capable of doing 
daring things for the sake of a sweet- 
heart. Of course his grandfather had 
done boldly and well in whirling the girl 
off to the Scottish borders; for who 
couid tell what might have befallen her 
among ill-natured relatives and perse- 
cuted suitors ? 

Wenna Rosewarne was singing, “ We 
met; ’twas in a crowd; and I| thought 
he would shun me.” It is the song o 
a girl (must one explain so much in 
these later days ?) who is in love with 
one man, and is induced to marry an- 
other: she meets the former, and her 
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heart is filled with shame, and anguish, 
and remorse. As Wenna sang the song, 
it seemed to this young man that there 
was an unusual pathos in her voice; and 
he was so carried away by the earnest- 
ness of her singing, that his heart swelled 
up and rose within him, and he felt him- 
self ready to declare that such should 
not be her fate. This man who was com- 
ing back to marry her— was there no 
one ready to meet him and challenge his 
atrocious claim? Then the song ended; 
and, with a sudden disappointment, Trel- 
i yon recollected that he at least had no 
business to interfere. What right had 
he to think of saving her ? 

He had been idly turning over some 
volumes on the table. At last he came 
to a prayer-book, of considerable size 
and elegance of binding. Carelessly 
looking at the fly-leaf, he saw that it was 
a present to Wenna Rosewarne, “ with 
the very dearest love of her sister 
Mabyn.” He passed his hand over the 
leaves, not noticing what he was doing. 
Suddenly he saw something which did 
effectually startle him into attention. 

It was a sheet of paper with two slits 
cut into it at top and bottom. In these 
a carefully pressed piece of Voue-so- 
pretty had been placed, and just under- 
neath the flower was written in pencil 
“From H. T. to W. R., May 2nd, 18—.” 
He shut the book quickly, as if his fin- 
gers had been burned ; and then he sate 
quite silent, with his heart beating fast. 

So she had kept the flower he had put 
in the basket of primroses. It had car- 
ried its message ; and she still remained 
his friend. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVING 
STONE.* 

Tue last journals of David Living- 
stone have come before us like a voice 
from the dead. The fidelity of a small 
portion of his people has enabled us 
to bury his withered remains in West- 
minster Abbey, and has saved to the 
world the recerd of his labours. There 
is no British name more widely known or 
more universally respected than that of 
Livingstone. The greatest among Afri- 
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can travellers, he has shown a persist- 
ence and devotion to his work which has 
not only upheld the reputation of his 
country throughout the world, but has 
infused a new spirit into African explora- 
tion ; and by his high example he has 
stimulated others to follow upon the same 
course which will eventually result in the 
opening of that hitherto mysterious re- 
ion. 

The life of Dr. Livingstone is well 
known, but although his character as an 
explorer has been established for many 
years, there are few persons beyond sci- 
entific geographers who truly appreciate 
his enormous labours. When we exam- 
ine the maps of all his published works, 
we must be struck with amazement that 
any one man should have been able to 
support the bodily fatigue of travelling 
over the many thousand miles in Africa 
marked by that thin and wandering line 
of red which denotes his track. The 
world knows but little of such fatigues — 
the toil of body in unhealthy climates ; 
the lack of food; constant exposure to 
both sun and rain; perpetual anxiety ; 
delays and passive hostility that wear out 
the brain with over-taxed patience ; hopes 
deferred, followed by that sickness of heart 
which is a greater strain upon the nervous 
system than the heaviest physical work. 
These are the trials that Livingstone sus- 
tained throughout his life of exploration ; 
and still he endured until he dropped 
upon his road worn out in his great 
work ; and in solitude he died upon his 
knees by his bedside, far from the world, 
but in communion at the last with Him 
who had been his guide and protector 
through a life of difficulties and perils. 

In this position — kneeling by his bed, 
apparently in prayer — Livingstone was 
found dead by his faithful negro lads. 

The journals are now given to the pub- 
lic in the most valuable form by the Rev. 
Horace Waller, who has wisely presented 
them in their original integrity ; we are 
thus assured that, as we read, we are 
still in the companionship of the great 
traveller —- Livingstone is speaking to us, 
and we share his hopes and anxieties, 
and follow, sometimes wearied like him- 
self, but always truly sympathizing with 
his sufferings to the end. 

At the same time that the greatest 
praise is due to Mr. Waller as the editor of 
these journals, the reading public will 
compiain bitterly of an omission that ia 
such a work is more than usually impor- 
tant —an index is wanting. This diary 
of African travel will always remain as a 
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valuable book of reference, but the diffi- 
culty will be to refer to any particular 
point without the necessity of wading 
through the headings of chapters. 

It would also have been satisfactory to 
geographical readers to have received 
some explanation of the system adopted 
in editing. In printing the facsimile page 
of the journal, the spelling of some of 
the names of places is different from 
those upon the map. Thus we find Mu- 
anza-bamba in the original is printed on 
the chart M/uanozambamba,; Lukolo in 
the journal is Molikolu on the map; 
Molilamo in the journal is printed Lili- 
mala. These are important errors, which 
might perplex future explorers who de- 
pend upon Livingstone’s map for their 
guide. 

The search for the sources of the Nile 
has allured many travellers toa grave in 
Africa, and there can be no doubt that 
Livingstone was naturally ambitious to 
close a long life of exploration by the 
brilliant discovery of the most southern 
limit of the Nile-basin. With this object 
he arrived in Zanzibar on the 28th of 
January, 1866. He died on the 1st of 
May, 1873. Thus he passed seven years 
and three months in the most persever- 
ing attempt to solve the probiem. 

In commencing such an exploration it 
was necessary to work from the south, in 
order to embrace the entire watershed of 
the most remote limit of the Nile-basin, 
Livingstone accordingly directed his first 
attention to the Lake N’yassa of his 
former voyage. He has been criticised 
for having lost time by this wearisome 
journey, as he might have gone direct to 
the Tanganyika by the usual caravan- 
route; but it must be remembered that 
he sought for the Nile-sources from the 
southern watershed. There can be no 
doubt that Livingstone had determined 
in his own mind that nothing sbould be 
left undone; therefore, in spite of the 
great extra distance, he would first cross 
the N’yassa, and subsequently examine 
the northern lakes in rotation. 

The vast experience gained in his 
former journeys induced him to make ar- 
rangements for transport that would ren- 
der him independent of native carriers ; 
he accordingly provided himself with 
camels, buffaloes, and donkeys, in the 
hope that these animals would resist the 
t’setsé fly, the bites of which are fatal to 
horses and ordinary cattle. 

The great secret of success in African 
exploration is the possession of means of 
transport without native assistance. 
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Livingstone had accordingly provided 
himself with transport-animals ; he had 
also engaged a guard of sepoys, a gang of 
we men, and a body of Nassick 
oys, wisely considering that a diversity 
of races would prevent conspiracies and 
general desertion. The greatest care 
was taken in the organization of the ex- 
pedition, and Livingstone started vz@ the 
Rovuma River towards the Lake N’yassa. 
We now See the veteran traveller at his 
actual work, and like an old hunter with 
the hounds in view, the spirit rises within 
him. Page 14, vol.i., he writes : — “ The 
effect of travel on a man whose heart is 
in the right place is that the mind is 
made more self-reliant ; it becomes more 
confident of its own resources — there is 
greater presence of mind. The body is 
soon well knit; the muscles of the limbs 
grow hard as a board, and seem to have 
no fat ; the countenance is bronzed, and 
there is no dyspepsia. Africa is a most 
wonderful country for appetite,” &c. &c. 
This was written at the start, in the 
exuberance of spirits, and the last sen- 
tence is strikingly but unfortunately true 
—the “appetite” is wonderful, but the 
food is the difficulty throughout the ardu- 
ous journey. Nothingis more trying to 
the African explorer than the scarcity of 
supplies. In many places, although food 
may be abundant, the natives will not 
sell. Suspicion or natural ill-will prompts 
them, if warlike, to resist; or if timid, 
they will abandon their villages upon the 
arrival of the traveller's party. Men 
must be fed, and if the natives will 
neither sell nor give provisions, the ex- 
plorer’s men must either forage or starve. 
Foraging may lead to a conflict with the 
Natives, but starvation or short rations 
must certainly lead to discontent, mutiny, 
and desertion. In either case, the diffi- 
culty of supplies is one of the greatest 
troubles to the African explorer. 
Livingstone, the experienced traveller, 
with his well-organized expedition, quick- 


ly entered upon the customary trials of the | 
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miserable people than he possessed over 
the t’setsé flies ; all were as bad as they 
could be, and they did their worst. 

| There are inexperienced people in 
| Europe who imagine that an individual 
explorer should be able to assert a supe- 
riority over his people that will give him 
the necessary control. This is a theo- 
retical idea. Without a resort to force it 
is frequently impossible to prove a supe- 
riority to savage people. Livingstone 
was not ina position to use this argu- 
ment. 

Throughout these pages the reader 
will observe that the negro is painted in 
his true character. Although Living-° 
stone never loses an opportunity of doing 
justice to the race when praise is due, he 
produces so many pictures of their bru- 
tality and natural love of homicide and 
savagedom, that the greatest friend of 
the black must stand aghast. In page 
32, vol. i., he writes — “ Before reaching 
Ntandé we passed the ruins of two vil- 
lages. The owners were the attacking 
party when we ascended the Rovuma in 
1862. I have still the old sail with four 
bullet-holes through it made by the shots 
which they fired after we had given cloth 
and got assurances of friendship. The 
father and son of this village were the 
two men seen by the second boat pre- 
paring to shoot; the fire of her crew 
struck the father on the chin and the son 
on the head. It may have been for the 
best that the English are thus known as 
people who can hit hard when unjustly 


jattacked, as we on this occasion most 


certainly were. Never was amore mur- 
derous assault more unjustly made or . 
less provoked.” 

Such evidence from Livingstone, who 
was eminently a man of peace, must open 


the eyes of those who imagine that Afri- 


can exploration is free from danger if the 
traveller behaves’ kindly towards the na- 
tives. 

On the 11th of June, 1866, Livingstone 
writes —“ Our carriers refuse to go fur- 





country. His sepoys, on whom he had ther, because they say that they fear 
relied, behaved disgracefully ; they pur-|being captured here on their return,” 
posely maltreated the invaluable beasts of | Or the 14th of June he writes —“ Iam 
burden ; they belaboured the donkeys to | now as much dependent upon carriers as 
death with the butt-end of their muskets ; ! if I had never bought a beast of burden.” 
they overloaded and maimed the camels,| In spite of his care in providing ani- 
and the unfortunate beasts quickly suc- | mals of transport, we already find him in 
cumbed to neglect and cruelty. The /the midst of the usual African troubles — 
Johanna men were as bad, or worse. The |his cattle dead, his men mutinous, and a 
t’setsé flies were worse than all, and no | general scarcity of provisions. 

animal was proof against their attacks.| He now arrives upon the horrible track 
Livingstone does not appear to have had ' of the slave-traders. ‘ Matumora admits 
any more authority or control over his ‘that his people sell each other.” Thus 
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the natives traffic in their own people, 
while the Arabs kidnap slaves in all di- 
rections. “On the roth of June, 1866, 
we passed a woman tied by the neck to 
a tree, and dead. The people of the 
country explained that she had been un- 
able to keep up with the other slaves ina 
gang, and her master had determined 
that she should not become the property 
of any one else if she recovered after 
resting for atime. I may mention here 
that we saw others tied up in a similar 
manner, and one lying in the path shot, 
or stabbed, for she was in a pool of blood. 
The explanation we invariably got was 
that the Arab who owned these victims 
was enraged at losing his money by the 
slaves being unable to march, and vented 
his spleen by murdering them.” 

At page 62, vol. i., Livingstone writes 
— “We passed a slave woman shot or 
stabbed through the body, and lying on 
the path.” 

In the same page, 27th of June — 
“ To-day we came upon a man dead from 
starvation, as he was very thin. One of 
our men wandered and found a number 
of slaves with slave-sticks on, abandoned 
by their master from want of food ; they 
were too weak to be able to speak or say 
where they had come from; some were 
quite young.” 

A terrible illustration is given (page 62) 
of these poor wretches thus abandoned 
to die of starvation. 

Among such scenes of horror, the 
usual accompaniments of slave-hunting, 
Livingstone plods forward. He reaches 
the Lake N’yassa; he is deserted by his 
faithless Johanna men, who return to 
Zanzibar with the false report of his 
death, with such circumstantial evidence 
that it was generally accepted in Europe, 
until the return of the Livingstone Search 
Expedition so admirably conducted by 
Mr. Young, R.N. 

Native carriers are hired with difficulty. 
These, as usual, desert, and abscond with 
their loads, including valuable merchan- 
dise, gunpowder, and, worse than all, 
Livingstone’s only medicine chest / 

We now find the unfortunate traveller 
nearly starving, both he and his people 
living upon mushrooms, in a country that 
has been harried by the Mazitu tribe; he 
is sick, and faint from want of food, de- 
serted by his followers, and totally with- 
out quiniae or other medicine. In page 
177 he writes, at the moment of this 
dreadful loss—“I felt as if I had now 
received sentence of death, like poor 
Bishop Mackenzie.” Nevertheless, Liv- 
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ingstone, with a dogged determination, 
added to a firm trust in Providence, 
moves slowly but steadily forward. 

Oa the 2oth of May, 1867, Livingstone 
arrives at an Arab station, and is well re- 
ceived by the head man. “ Hamees has 
been particularly kind to me in present- 
ing food, beads, cloth, and getting infor- 
mation.” Although Livingstone is now 
the guest of the slave-traders, he finds 
them far more hospitable than the na- 
tives. He writes — “ Hamees is certainly 
very anxious to secure my safety.” 

This man assists Livingstone materi- 
ally in his journey. Having crossed the 
Chambézé, which flows into the great 
Lake Bangweolo, he arrives at the most 
southern point of the Tanganyika Like, 
known locally as Liemba. The entire 
drainage from the high lands of the neigh- 
bourhood is towards this lake, therefore, 
should a connection be discovered be- 
tween Tanganyika and the Albert N’yan- 
za, the sources of the Nile will be upon 
the watershed which Livingstone de- 
scended to Lake Liemba. 

To follow the extraordinary zigzag wan- 
derings would be quite impossible in the 
short space of areview. The main geo- 
graphical fact of his seven years’ explora- 
tion is the discovery of the Lake Bang- 
weolo, which Livingstone has proved to 
receive the river Chambézé, and to give 
birth to the Luapula. This latter river 
passes through the smaller Lake Moero 
Okata, from which it emerges as the 
Lualaba. 

There can be no doubt that Livingstone 
has thus discovered the sources of one of 
the great African rivers at present un- 
known. As the veteran traveller was 
occupied in a search for the Nile-sources, 
it was natural that he should be predis- 
posed to the belief that any grand stream 
with a northerly course should be the 
head-water of the White Nile. At the 
same time we see that his mind was per- 
plexed by contradictory accounts re- 
ceived, both from Arab traders and from 
natives of the country, until he fairly 
doubted all reports, and hesitated whether 
he was upon the sources of the Nile or 
upon the Congo. In this state of bewilder- 
ment he writes, in page 270, vol. i.—“A 
man from the upper part of Tanganyika 
gives the same account of the river from 
Rusisi that Burton and Speke received 
when they went toits mouth. Hesays that 
the water of the lake goes up some dis- 
tance, but is met by Rusisi water and driv- 
en back thereby. The lake-water, he adds, 
finds an exit northwards and eastwards 
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by several small rivers which would admit 
small canoes only. They pour into Lake 
Chowambé— probably that discovered 
by Mr. Baker. This Chowambé is in 
Hundi, the country of cannibals ; but tiie 
most enlightened informants leave the 
impression on the mind of groping in the 
dark: it may be all different when we 
come to see it.” 

Although Livingstone is perfectly right 
in thus suspiciously receiving geograph- 
ical information from the natives, the 
curious fact should not be overlooked 
that the Egyptian expedition received 
evidence from the envoys of M’tésé, the 
king of Uganda, that the M’wootan 
N’zigé (Albert N’yanza) was connected 
with the Tanganyika by an intricate chan- 
nel; that the lake-waters passed through 
the country of Barundi (evidently a prefix | 
of “ Bar” to “ Hundi”) and that a can- 
nibal tribe occupied the western coast of 
Boamba — marked on Livingstone’s map 
“ Babembé.” ‘ 

In page 281, vol. i., Livingstone writes 
— “The native name for the people of 

M’tésé's envoys in- 


false, then Tanganyika is an expansion 
of the Nile, and so is Lake Chowambé, 
the two lakes being connected by the 
river Loanda.” 

The varying names of the same lake 
are shown to be dependent upon local 
terms, as the south end of Tanganyika is 
known by the natives as “ Liemba;” 
thus in like manner the southern portion 
of the Albert N’yanza may be known as 
Chowambé. ' : 

In reviewing Livingstone’s journals it 
is absolutely necessary for the geogra- 
pher to watch carefully the varying in- 
formation given to him by the natives 
from time to time, as he forms his opinion 
upon the Nile-sources entirely from hear- 
say ; thus the reader will have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising his judgment upon 
the same basis. . 

It is painful to observe the varying 
alternations of hope and despair in this 
solitary man, who has thus sacrificed him- 
self to work out a grand idea. At times, 
when debilitated by sickness, his spirits 
sink, but when renewed strength brings 
a healthy reaction, he again brightens, and 
even becomes sanguine and positive. 
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In page 327, vol. i., he writes — “ Burns 
are literally innumerable; rising on the 
ridges, or,as I formerly termed them, 
mounds, they are undoubtedly the pri- 
mary or ultimate sources of the Zambesi, 
Congo, and Nile; by their union are’ 
formed streams of from thirty to eighty 
or one hundred yards broad, and always 
deep enough to require either canoes or 
bridges. These I propose to call the 
secondary sources, and as in the case of 
the Nile they are drawn off by three lines 
of drainage, they become the head-waters 
(the caput Nilz) of the river of Egypt.” 

After long and wearying delays we find 
from the following editorial note that Liv- 
ingstone unites as a last resource with 
the traders, page 355, vol. i.: —“ At last 
he makes a start on the r1th of December, 
1868, with the Arabs who are bound east- 
wards for Ujiji. It is a motley group, 
composed of Mohammed and his friends, 
a gang of Unyamwezi hangers-on, and 
strings of wretched slaves yoked together 
in their heavy slave-sticks.” We thus 
see that Livingstone was utterly power- 
less to prevent the slave-trade ; he saw, 
what he had formerly witnessed in Africa, 
every conceivable horror, but he was 
alone ; he had for years past represented 
the atrocities of the slave-trade, but no 
forcible steps had been taken to sup- 
press it. Livingstone had simply been 
made an African consul, as though the 
name of aconsul could produce the panic 
among the traders that is occasioned by 
a garden-scarecrow among the sparrows. 

Thus the consul was not only power- 
less to suppress the infamous traffic, but 
he was actually compelled by circum- 
stances to join the cortége of slave-hunt- 
ers and to travel in company with them 
and their “ slaves yoked together in heavy 
slave-sticks.” This was a trying position 
for a British consul, more especially fora 
man like Livingstone, whose heart burned 
within him at the abominations that he 
witnessed. He could do nothing; “ The 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak.” In the companionship of the 
Arabs he at length arrives, frightfully ill, 
at the Tanganyika Lake, and crossing in 
canoes, he reaches Ujiji on the 14th of 
March, 1869. 

The editor remarks, “It was his first 
visit, but he had arranged that supplies 
should be forwarded thither by caravans 
bound inland from Zanzibar. Most un- 
fortunately his goods were made away. 
with in all directions — not only on this, 
but on several other occasions. The dis- 
appointment toa man shattered in health, 
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and craving for letters and stores, must 
have been severe indeed.” 

“Severe indeed” will be echoed by 
every reader who sympathizes with Liv- 
ingstone’s forlorn condition. 

At Ujiji Livingstone rests to recruit 
his strength. He writes —“ This is a 
den of the worst kind of slave-traders ; 
those whom I met in Urungu and Itawa 
were gentlemen slavers: the Ujiji slavers, 
like the Kilwa and Portuguese, are the 
vilest of the vile. It is not a trade, but a 
system of consecutive murders ; they go 
to plunder and kidnap, and every trading- 
trip is nothing but a foray.” 

It thus appears that the slave-hunting 
of the Arabs was conducted at Ujiji upon 
the same principles as by the Egyptian 
Arabs north of the equator. The latter 
were forcibly expelled by the Khedive’s 
expedition in 1872, and there can be little 
doubt that, until the same physical per- 
suasion shall be used, the Arabs of Ujjiji 
will continue their atrocities, 

During his stay at Ujiji, Livingstone 
directs his attention to the various phe- 
nomena of the Tanganyika. He finds 
that a steady current sets to the north. 
In page 16, vol. ii., he writes —“ The 
current in Tanganyika is well marked 
when the lighter-coloured water of a river 
flows in and does not at once mix—the 


shows by large light-greenish patches on 
the surface a current of nearly a mile an 


hour north. It begins to flow about Feb- 
ruary, and continues running north till 
November or December. Evaporation 
on three hundred miles of the south is 
then at its strongest, and water begins to 
flow gently south till arrested by the 
flood of the great rains there, which takes 
place in February and March. There is 
it seems a reflux for about three months 
in each year, flow and reflow being the 
effect of the rains and evaporation on a 
lacustrine river three hundred miles in 
length lying south of the equator. The 
flow northwards I have myself observed ; 
that again southwards rests on native 
testimony, and it was elicited from the 
Arabs by pointing out the northern cur- 
rent; they attributed the southern cur- 
rent to the effect of the wind, which they 
say there blows south.” 

This theory can hardly hold good in 
the face of the following extracts from 
the journals: —On the 12th July, 
1869, Livingstone starts across the lake 
to commence explorations in the un- 
known west. He writes —“ Left at 1.30 
A.M., and pulled seven and a half hours to 
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the left bank of the Malagarasi River. 
We cannot go by day, because about rr 
A.M. a south-west wind commences to 
blow, which the heavy canoes cannot 
face; it often begins earlier or later, ac- 
cording to the phases of the moon. An 
east wind blows from sunrise till 10 or 11 
A.M, and then the south-west begins.” 

This account of the changeable char- 
acter of the winds would completely 
upset the Arabs’ theory that the steady 
current of one mile per hour in the vast 
body of water thirty miles across and 
upwards of three hundred fathoms deep 
should be the result of a steady mon- 
soon. 

Livingstone continues, at page 19, vol. 
ii. —“ Were it not for the current, Tan- 
ganyika would be covered with green 
scum, now rolling away in miles of length 
and breadth to the north... . Prodi- 
gious quantities of conferve pass us day 
and night in slow, majestic flow.” 

Here we have a distinct observation 
that the “conferve pass us day and 
night,” which, as the wind blows from 
different quarters during that time, is at 
once a demolition of the Arabs’ theory 
that the current of the Tanganyika is due 
to the action of winds. 

This extraordinary current of one mile 
per hour is a peculiar phenomenon in so 
large a lake. The Albert N’yanza has 
no perceptible current, although the en- 
tire Nile issues from its northern extrem- 
ity; it is therefore natural to suppose 
that a river of great size must issue from 
the Tanganyika with considerable veloc- 
7 The report of the receat disco very 
of a large effluent by that energetic young 
officer Lieutenant Cameron will most 
likely prove to be the great outlet of the 
lake. 

At page 20, vol. ii., Livingstone writes 
— “A strong wind from the east to-day. 
A current sweeps round this islet, Kis- 
éngé, from north-east to south-east, and 
carries trees and duckweed at more than 
a mile an hour, in spite of the breeze 
blowing across it to the west.’’ The cur- 
rent is here described as setting against 
the strong wind. 

Livingstone’s journey to the Manyuema 
tribe in company with Mohammed’s Arab 
party is most interesting. This country 
was new ground, and had only lately 
been opened up by the traders. Unfor- 
tunately for the explorers, the Arabs had 
at once commenced slave-hunting, and 
the native were rendered hostile, and sus- 
picious of strangers. 

The rainy season was at its height, and 
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Livingstone once more is a victim to ma- 
laria and constant drenchings. Now and 
then we gather from his journal stray bits 
of geography as he received the informa- 
tion from the natives —“ 13th of Febru- 
ary, 1870—Falls between Vira and 
Baker’s water seen by Wanyamwezé.” 

Livingstone gains intelligence concern- 
ing the Lualaba, but he is forced to turn 
back from Bambarré. He is afflicted 
with malignant ulcers on the legs, a terri- 
ble disease of the country, which is often 
fatal. This same complaint destroyed 
many troops of the khedive of Egypt’s 
expedition. The Arabs cause disturb- 
ance among the tribes, and Livingstone’s 
own men become demoralized by their 
association with the traders; sick and 
disheartened, the explorer is obliged to 
turn back. The Bambarré are said to be 
cannibals: “ A quarrel with a wife often 
ends in the husband’s killing her and eat- 
ing her heart.” 

During the vexatious delays in that 
country, Livingstone amused himself 
with geographical theories. In these we 
see traces of the wear and tear of mind 
occasioned by constant sickness and by 
four years’ absence from civilized asso- 
ciates. The remarks upon Speke and 
Grant’s discoveries require correction. 
Livingstone was never near the Victoria 
N’yanza which Speke actually discov- 
ered ; therefore it is hardly fair to assert 
theories which are at variance with 
facts firmly established by eye-witnesses 
of so high a reputation as Speke and 
Grant. At page 51, vol. ii., in compar- 
ing the value of the Nile of Speke’s Vic- 
toria N’yanza, Livingstone writes — 
“Taking their White Nile at eighty or 
ninety yards, or say one hundred yards 
broad,” &c. In N. lat. 1° 37m,, at 
M’rooli, Speke’s Nile is at least one 
thousand yards broad and very deep. 
As the current increases, it narrows to a 
mean of about five hundred yards, and 
continues this width with slight variation 
until the Karuma Falls, in N. Lat. 2° 
I5m. From that point the river is a 
series of frightful rapids and falls until it 
reaches the northern end of the Albert 
N’yanza. No person who has seen 
Speke’s “ Victoria Nile” can hesitate in 
accepting the Victoria N’yanza as a 
mighty source. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, we find 
Livingstone still detained at Bambarré. 
His accounts of the natives among whom 
he had been residing for nearly a year do 
not raise the “man and the brother” to 
that pitch of excellence which is claimed 
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for him by optimists. He writes (page 
95, vol. ii.) —‘“*The Manyuema are the 
most bloody, callous savages I know. 
One puts a scarlet feather from a parrot’s 
tail on the ground, and challenges those 
near to stick it in the hair; he who does 
so must kill a man or woman!” 

“ Another custom is, that none dare 
wear the skin of the musk-cat, Ngawa, 
unless he has murdered somebody ; guns 
alone prevent them from killing us all, 
and for no reason either.” 

Towards the end of January the 
cholera, having spread from Zanzibar, 
attacked these charming people, and Liv- 
ingstone writes — “ How many Manyue- 
ma died we do not know; the survivors 
became afraid of eating the dead.” 

On the 2oth of March, 1871, Living- 
stone writes these few words only in his 
diary — “I am heartsore and sick of hu- 
man blood.” 

No position can be more pitiable than 
that of our unfortunate countryman. He 
who had been a missionary, but who was 
now an explorer and a British consul, 
had still the warm philanthropic feelings 
of his original calling combined with the 
judicial character of his official position, 
but he was a Daniel in the lion’s den. 
He was utterly without power or control. 
His own few followers did what they 
chose; the Arabs plundered and en- 
slaved, scorning alike his advice or inter-, 
ference; the natives were, if possible, 
worse than the slave-hunters ; and in this 
hell the great man Livingstone is forced 
to pass a miserable existence without a 
hope of release. 

At the same time that we condemn the 
slave-traders, it must be acknowledged 
that the brutal Manyuema deserve no 
better fate than that of slavery; it ap- 
pears impossible to transact legitimate 
business with such savage people. Here 
is Livingstone’s testimony :— “ 24th of 
April, 1871.— Old feuds lead the Man- 
yuema to entrap the traders to fight; 
they invite them to go to trade, and teil 
them that at such a village plenty of ivory © 
lies; then, when the trader goes with his 
people, word is sent that he is coming to 
fight, and he is met by enemies, who com- 
pel him to defend himself by their on- 
slaught. Wewere nearly entrapped in 
this way by a_ chief pretending to 
guide us through the country near Basi- 
tangé ; he would have landed us in a 
fight, but we detected his drift, changed 
our course so as to mislead any messen- 
gershe might have sent, and dismissed 
him with some sharp words.” 
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it possible to improve such 
people, or to establish commercial rela- 
tions with a tribe so hopelessly barba- 
rous? At page 127 we find: — “ A stran- 
er in the market had ten human under- 
jaw-bones hung by a string over his 
shoulder; on inquiry, he professed to 
have killed and eaten the owners, and 
showed with his knife how he cut up his 
victims. When I expressed disgust, he 
and others laughed.” 

No one would dream of accusing Liv- 
ingstone of exaggeration, and the great 
value of his journals consists in the abso- 
lute certainty of their integrity; but the 
whole story of seven years’ travel is a 
repetition of barbarity such as Should 
dispel forever the idea that the African 
race is naturally docile and ready to wel- 
come the pioneers of civilization. 

Notwithstanding the savage customs 
of the Manyuema (who killed and ate one 
of Livingstone’s boys), they hold public 
markets, at which Livingstone finds ex- 
posed for sale “earthen pots, cassava, 
grass-cloth, fishes, and fowls.” Having 
at length reached the great Lualaba 
River, in company with the Arabs, he finds 
it ata considerably lower level than the 
Tanganyika Lake. An Arab party under 
their leader, Hassani, starts to explore 
the new river Lualaba, in hopes of dis- 
covering a rich ivory-country. Living- 
stone is now left in company with other 
Arabs, almost alone, as his followers have 
all deserted him, with the exception of 
his few Nassick boys. 

Several rival parties of Arab traders 
had followed upon the new path taken by 
Livingstone’s companions, trusting to 
share in the profits of the newly-discov- 
ered country. The result of competition 
quickly showed a jealousy among the 
Arabs, one of whose parties vented their 
rage upon the natives with whom Living- 
stone was residing. This is the most 
horrible incident of his long journey. 
Without the slightest cause or provoca- 
tion, the Arabs deliberately open fire 
upon the crowds of unfortunate women 
assembled in the market-place. A 
wholesale massacre takes place; the 
helpless creatures are driven into the 
river and drowned, or butchered upon the 
shore, until between three and four 
hundred have been killed before Living- 
stone’s eyes. 

He writes—“I proposed to Du- 
gumbé to catch the murderers, and hang 
them up in the market-place as our pro- 
test against the bloody deeds, before the 
Manyuema.” This was impossible, and 
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we now find Livingstone driven desper- 
ate, and determined at all risks to sepa- 
rate himself from the forced companion- 
ship of the bloodthirsty Arabs, and to re- 
turn to Ujiji, there to wait until he could 
obtain fresh men and supplies from dis- 
tant Zanzibar. He writes— “I tried to 
go down Lualaba, then up it, and west, 
but with blood-hounds it is out of the 
question. I see nothing for it but to go 
back to Ujiji for other men, though it 
will throw me out of the chance of dis- 
covering the fourth great lake in the 
Lualaba line of drainage, and other things 
of great value.” 

He marches towards Ujjiji, and is at- 
tacked by the natives in ambuscade with- 
in a forest. Here he narrowly escapes 
from two spears, and loses two of his fol- 
lowers, killed, together with all his re- 
maining merchandise. He again falls 
sick, and moves forward with difficulty, 
and in great dejection of spirits. On the 
zoth of September, 1871, he fortunately 
meets an Arab company of 200 guns, 
under the command of Nassur Masudi. 
These Arabs received him kindly, and 
gave him food, which he sorely needed ; 
they were returning to Ujiji from a suc- 
cessful journey, and poor Livingstone, 
although rejoiced to find protectors for 
his little party, exclaims, in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment —“ All the traders 
were returning successful. I alone had 
failed, and experienced worry, thwarting, 
baffling, when almost in sight of the end 
towards which I strained.” 

On the 23rd of October, Livingstone, 
full of hope, arrives at Ujiji, where he 
had a supply of stores. He quickly dis- 
covers that they have been all stolen! 
Plunged once more into anguish, he 
writes — “I felt in my destitution as if I 
were the man who went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and fell among thieves.” 

In this extremity, it is necessary to 
quote at some length from his journal. 
The 28th of October, 1871, found Living- 
stone at zero. He writes — ‘* But when 
my spirits were at their lowest ebb, the 
good Samaritan was close at hand, for 
one morning Susi came running at the 
top of his speed, and gasped out, ‘An 
Englishman! I see him!’ And off he 
darted to meet him. The American flag 
at the head of a caravan told of the 
nationality of the stranger. Bales of 
goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking- 
pots, tents, &c., made one think, ‘ This 
must be a luxurious traveller, and not 
one at his wits’ end like me.’ It was 
Henry Moreland Stanley, the travelling 
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correspondent of the Vew York Herald, 
sent by James Gordon Bennett, junior, at 
an expense of more than 4,000/., to obtain 
accurate information about Dr. Living- 
stone if living, and, if dead, to bring home 
my bones.” 


“.,.I am not of a demonstrative 
turn ; as cold, indeed, as we islanders are 
reputed to be, but this disinterested kind- 
ness of Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried into 
effect by Mr. Stanley, was simply over- 
whelming. I really do feel extremely 
grateful, and, at the same time, I am a 
little ashamed at not being more worthy 
of the generosity. Mr. Stanley has done 
his part with untiring energy — good judg- 
ment in the teeth of very serious obsta- 
cles.” 

Not only Englishmen, but the whole 
civilized world, must be grateful to Mr. 
Bennett and to his energetic representa- 
tive, Mr. Stanley, for this charitable ex- 
pedition. To Mr. Stanley the highest 
praise is due, and his exertions in bring- 
ing relief to so distant a point as Ujiji, 
and thus supporting Livingstone, must 
be deeply appreciated by ail African ex- 
plorers, who know the difficulties that he 
overcame far better than the applauding 
public. . 

Livingstone was now well furnished 
with supplies through the generosity of 
Mr. Bennett. He improves in health 
from the exhilarating effects of good food 
and civilized companionship; he is no 
longer a speck of civilization in the dark 
mass of savagedom, but he has a friend in 
aland where true friendship appears to 
be unknown. The reaction recalls at 
once his natural spirit. An expedition is 
organized by boat to the northern ex- 
tremity of Tanganyika Lake. 

Accompanied by Stanley, he visits the 
extreme corner, and finds the river Lu- 
sizé an affluent instead of an effluent. 

This was simply a confirmation of Cap- 
tain Burton’s report, in his “ Lake Re- 
gions of Central Africa,” when he and 
Speke first visited the Tanganyika. 

This seems to prove that there is no 
connection between the Albert N’yanza 
and the Tanganyika, although Livingstone 
had always heard that they were one 
water ; and it appears to upset the asser- 
tions of M’tésé’s envoys and the mer- 
chants from Karagwé, who gave decided 
information to the Egyptian expedition 
that a communication actually existed 
between the two lakes — in fact, that they 
were one water. 

Livingstone and Stanley return to Ujjiji, 
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the latter having suffered severely from 
fever. 

On the 14th of March, 1872, Mr. Stan- 
ley leaves Ujiji for home, whether Amer- 
ica or England is not mentioned. On 
the 29th of November, in Livingstone’s 
diary, three months before Stanley’s de- 
parture, and one month after his first 
arrival at Ujiji, we find this entry, page 
159, vol. ii.: — 

“The outlet of the lake is probably by 
the Loéngumba River into Lualaba as the 
Luamo, but this as yet must be set down 
as a ‘theoretical discovery.’” 

This is extremely puzzling, as it would 
be natural to suppose that if Livingstone 
entertained this idea on the 29th of No- 
vember, when he was actually exploring 
the Tanganyika in canoes, accompanied by 
his friend Stanley, and fully supplied with 
stores, he would have directed his course 
to the Longumba River, and have at once 
proved to the satisfaction of himself and 
of Stanley whether the “ theoretical dis- 
covery ” was simply theory or fact. It is 
quite incomprehensible why this was neg- 
glected, and why, after Stanley’s depart- 
ure homewards, Livingstone should have 
started for the fabulous fountains of He- 
rodotus, instead of working out the im- 
portant idea noted in his diary on the 
29th of November, that “the outlet of 
the lake is probably by the Léngumba 
River into Lualaba as the Luamo.” This 
would have been the most important geo- 
graphical discovery of his long and weari- 
some expedition —one that would have 
settled a vexed question, and would have 
fully repaid him for the many years of 
dangers, privations, and fearful difficulties 
that he had so patiently undergone. 

It appears as though his mind was at- 
tracted by the native reports of certain 
fountains or springs, and he had become 
so completely possessed by this one idea 
that he preferred it to all other research- 
es. Although he had throughout his long 
life of wandering and exploration been 
accustomed to the utter fallacy of native 
reports on geographical questions, he 
seems to have thrown over this invalu- 
able experience, and to have become sim- 
ply infatuated in following this dgnis fat- 
uus—““‘the fountains of Herodotus!” 
At page 179, vol. ii. he writes : — “I pray 
the good Lord of all to favour me so as to 
allow me to discover the ancient foun- 
tains of Herodotus,” 

From the date of Mr. Stanley’s depart- 
ure tillthe 45th of August, Livingstone 
remains at Ujiji, waiting for the promised 
carriers from Zanzibar. During this 
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wearying delay he occupies himself in 
various ways, and notes down many orig- 
inal ideas in his diary. Among others 
the following extract deserves remark, 
as it emanates from so high an authority 
as Livingstone. Alluding to future plans 
for missionary enterprise, he writes (page 
210): —“ Educated free blacks from a 
distance are to be avoided: they are ex- 
pensive, and are too much of gentlemen 
for your work.” 

This is a serious warning, and must 
cause the reflection that if the black when 
freed and educated is useless, and “ too 
much of a gentleman” to perform his 
part as missionary to his ignorant breth- 
ren in Africa, from whence he himself 
was liberated, he must be decidedly use- 
less in any other position. It would be 
natural to suppose that a native black who 
had received the advantages of education 
in a civilized country would, beyond all 
others, be adapted to impart the same 
benefits to those of his own race. Upon 
such a question Livingstone is the high- 
est authority, and his unfavourable opin- 
ion throws a dark shade upon the pros- 
pects of native improvement. 

In the middle of August Livingstone is 
encouraged by. a change in his affairs, 
which must be described in the words of 
Mr. Waller, the editor: — 

“ At last this trying suspense was put 
an end to by the arrival of a troop of 
filty-seven men and boys, made up of 
porters hired by Mr. Stanley on the 
coast, and some more Nassick pupils sent 
from Bombay to join Lieutenant Dawson. 
We find the names of John and Jacob 
Wainwright amongst the latter on Mr. 
Stanley’s list.” 

1872. On the 23rd of August Living- 
stone starts, the object of this new expe- 
dition being the “fountains of Herodo- 
tus.” 

He marches until the 8th of January, 
1873, through a beautiful country, abound- 
ing with large game, along the eastern 
borders of the lake Tanganyika. There 
is no important incident during the jour- 
ney, but Livingstone is always suffering, 
more or less, from a chronic complaint. 
Although he is weak from ill health, it is 
delightful to notice the fire that some- 

times flashes within him. He writes — 
“The pugnacious spirit is one of the 
necessities of life. When people have 
little or none of it, they are subjected to 
indignity and loss. My own men walk 
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and thrash to keep them honest, while if 
we are at a village where the natives are 
a little pugnacious, they are as meek as 
sucking doves. The peace plan involves 
indignity and wrong. I give presents to 
the head men, and to some extent heal 
their hurt sensibilities.” 

This paragraph is a valuable hint to 
African travellers; a combination of 
force and liberality, which ensures jus- 
tice to all parties, is the only rule that 
will carry the explorer forward — but he 
must possess the force. 

When the Bangweolo Lake was ap- 
proached, the character of the country at 
once changed, and Livingstone descend- 
ed into a chaos of swamps intersected by 
innumerable streams. The party were 
rarely upon dry land throughout the 
marching hours, but the advance was 
made slowly, and with extreme difficulty, 
by wading. Added to the misery of the 
journey was heavy rain, alternating with 
thick mists. Livingstone’s complaint was 
chronic dysentery, and it may well be 
imagined that in his weak state there was 
the greatest danger of an access of the 
disease. 

On the 21st of April, 1873, he writes 
— “Tried to ride, but was forced to lie 
down, and they carried me back to vil. 
exhausted.” 

On the 27th of April he writes— 
“ Knocked up quite, and remain — recover 
—sent to buy milch goats. We are on 
the banks of the Molilamo.” 

The editor adds beneath this extract — 
“They are the last words that David 
Livingstone wrote.” 

On the Ist of May he died. 

In referring to his journal of the 25th 
of June, 1868, the following words are ex- 
tracted : — 

“This is the sort of grave I should 
prefer: to lie in the still, still forest, and 
no hand ever disturb my bones. The 
graves at home always seemed to me to 
be miserable, especially those in the cold 
damp clay, and without elbow-room ; but 
I have nothing to do but wait till He 
who is over all decides where I have to 
lay me down and die. Poor Mary [his 
wife] lies on Sheepanga brae.” 

The modest wish for quiet and hum- 
ble repose thus uttered by this great man 
was never to be fulfilled. The devoted 
wife still lies in the soil of Africa, but 
Livingstone rests in Westminster Abbey. 

In closing the journals after reading his 
last unfinished entry, the painful impres- 
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and it seems hard to believe that Living- 
stone, whose name has been a household 
word for so many years, is actually gone 
from among us. Having carefully read 
every word of his long diary, we feel that 
we have been his companion throughout 
his seven years of difficulty; we have 
shared his emotions, his troubles, disap- 
pointments, and the short joys that so 
seldom came, until we almost see him 
die. Closing the book in sorrow, it be- 
comes impossible to criticise now that he 
is dead. His geographical opinions may or 
may not be accepted upon all points, but 
there can be only one opinion concern- 
ing the man: he was the greatest of all 
explorers of this century ; he was one of 
anoble army of martyrs who have de- 
voted their lives to the holy cause of 
freedom ; and he has laid down his life as 
a sacrifice upon a wild and unknown path, 
upon which he has printed the first foot- 
steps of civilization. 

Livingstone has given the grand im- 
pulse to African exploration; it was he 
who first directed public attention to the 
miseries and horrors of the East-African 
slave-trade, which he has persistently ex- 
posed throughout his life. Had he lived 
for another ten years he would have wit- 
nessed some fruits as the result of his 
example. 

That vast continent must cease to be 
a mystery, and the slave-trade can only 
expire when the country shall become 
known, and governments shall be firmly 
established over tribes that, if left to 
themselves, will simply revel in brutality. 

The axe is hard at work. A goodly 
portion of Southern Africa has been 
lopped off and annexed to the British 
government. The Gold Coast on the 
west, and Natal upon the east, are points 
of departure that must eventually lead to 
extension, The French hold Algeria, 
and Egypt will form a vast African em- 
pire by the annexation of the entire Nile- 
basin. Darfur has already been added 
to the recent conquests of the khedive ; 
that country was the nucleus of the Cen- 
tral-African slave-trade, and the barrier 
through which no explorer was allowed 
to pass. The conquest of Darfur must 
be followed by that of Wadai and Bornu, 
which will at once open the road to the 
very heart of Africa. 

Oriental governments may not be im- 
maculate, but they are far superior to 
that of petty negro chiefs, whose only 
aim in life is to war against and enslave 
their neighbours. The sultan of Zanzi- 
bar is too weak to follow the example of 
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the khedive of Egypt, and annex the 
country south of the equator to the terri- 
tory of Uganda (M’tésé), but should an 
arrangement be made with a greater pow- 
er, he might with assistance effect this 
object, and become responsible to his 
supporter for the good government of 
his territory and the total suppression of 
the slave-trade. 

By such means only can legitimate 
commerce be established and the slave- 
trade be totally suppressed. It is simply 
necessary to read with attention the 
journals of the lamented Livingstone to 
be convinced of the utter impossibility 
of improving the savage tribes of Central 
Africa by other means than the strong 
hand of a paternal government. Human- 
itarians of a fanatical school, who are not 
true philanthropists, may object to the 
blood that must of necessity be shed ina 
war of annexation; that blood is but as 
a drop in the ocean to the torrents that 
annually flow in the internecine wars 
that accompany the slave-trade of Cen- 
tral Africa. By annexation those tor- 
rents must cease, and when the govern- 
ment is established there will be a foun- 
dation for future progress; but without 
that government it is idle to preach 
against the slave-trade, or to hope for 
permanent improvement. 

Livingstone is now followed by a young 
officer of the navy, Lieutenant Cameron, 
who is exerting his best energies on the 
path of his precursor. Already we have 
information of his discovery of a great 
outlet of the Tanganyika; and his youth 
and strength directed to the object for 
which the veteran traveller sacrificed his 
life will, we trust, terminate in a success 
that, had Livingstone lived, would have 
rewarded him for the difficulties which 
he, as the first pioneer, had the honour 
but the misfortune to encounter. 


In concluding this review, which has 
been a task of mingled pleasure and -re- 
gret, I can only thank Mr. Horace Wal- 
ler for the able manner in which he, asa 
friend of Livingstone, has performed the 
great labour of love in editing and pub- 
lishing the last journals of our great ex- 
plorer ; and I feel sure that all African 
travellers. will unite in the admission, 
that whatever their individual energies 
may have accomplished in the arduous 
task of African research, they are only as 
the sheep compared to the shepherd in 
comparison with the great chief whose 
loss they,still lament. 

Sam. W. BAKER. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


BY A LADY. 


II. 
FURNITURE. 


SPEAKING roughly, one would say that 
German furniture was chiefly conspicu- 
ous by its absence; but, upon “nearer 
view,” it has other characteristics which 
justify us in giving it its due modicum of 
consideration ; especially if we take the 
word in its larger sense, not merely as 
signifying tables and chairs, beds and 
sofas, but as concerning all the para- 
phernalia of living. And, firstly, as 
regards the houses and their interior ar- 
rangements. These, of course, vary con- 
siderably in different parts of Germany ; 
but in one respect they are invariable: 
every house is divided into flats, with a 
common staircase for all the occupants, 
andacommon door. Asarule, the old 
houses, standing in streets and squares, 
have solid thick walls and ample landing- 
places ; whilst in the modern villa, built in 
the environs, you will find a maximum of 
lath and plaster, and a minimum of brick 
and stone. In the old houses you will 
find the admirable Berliner Ofen ; in the 
modern ones iron abominations, whereof 
more anon. Inthe town you will suffer 
greatly from the street-drains, as well as 
from defective arrangements in this re- 
spect within your own borders; in the 
villa you will probably have only the lat- 
ter inconvenience to endure, and as you 
will have a small garden, and foliage 
about you, the result will probably be 
less disastrous than in the town. The 
common hall (in old houses this is spa- 
cious, flagged with stones, and the door 
will be a Jorte-cochére) is entered by the 
common door, which hangs upon the 
hinge, and through which, in cold weather, 
the air rushes with an icy blast, chilling 
the very bones and marrow, whilst the 
banging toand fro, that goes on all day, is 
a source fruitful of misery to persons 
afflicted with nerves. Every comer and 
goer lets it swing against the lock; no 
one takes the trouble to open or shut it, 
and thus, at last, you come to curse the 
compromise, and to wish they would set 
the huge machines open, as is the case 
in summer, and have mercy on your head. 
You mount to the first floor. In some 
houses you will find a grz//e, and against 
the wallis a neat little white porcelain 
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aware whether you have come to the right 
“flat.” Tue higher you mount, the lower 
will be the rents, until at length you 
reach the Boden or loft, which is divided 
into servants’ sleeping-places, Wasch- 
kammer, and palisaded storerooms; the 
centre of the Boden is common property, 
and in wet weather is used as a drying- 
ground, when it is a matter of some ar- 
rangement and nota little diplomacy to 
satisfy the requirements of all the fami- 
lies dwelling beneath the common roof, 
To an Englishman, whose house is his 
castle, who probably lives and dies with- 
out knowing or caring to know the name 
of his next-door neighbour, this system 
of dwelling in flats is eminently distaste. 
ful. We have seen how Gretchen from 
No. 1 flat scandalizes Katchen from No. 2 
ditto, as to the sensational details revealed 
by the faithful Lina from No. 3 opposite ; 
and we -know how, after seven in the 
evening, the same devoted retainers will 
be lounging, stocking in hand, in door- 
ways, or lurking with the Brautizam of 
the moment in the garden, enjoying the 
sequel of what was so pleasantly com- 
menced on the market during morn- 
ing-hours. As you enter the door and 
ascend the staircase, you will at once see 
evidences of discomfort in the sloppiness 
of the stairs. The system of laying 
water on, as with us, is only now strug- 
gling into feeble existence in Germany, 
and is only applicable in newly-built 
houses, so that the well of your stair- 
case is literally a well up and down which 
buckets are going all day long. Mina 
and Lina have to fetch every drop of 
water for the family ablutions, for cooking 
and drinking purposes, from the Brunnen, 
in the courtyard, or across the street, or 
perhaps in a neighbour’s garden, and the 
labour and discomfort entailed by this 
primitive state of things is incalculable. 
It also leads toan economy of water which, 
to a person not afflicted with hydropho- 
bia, is trying in the extreme. It is 
scarcely a wonder, when we think of this, 
that baths and tubs should not enter into 
the scheme of bedroom arrangements, 
and that in Germany all personal ablu- 
tions, on a large scale, should be under- 
taken out of the house at the public 
baths. The tenant on the ground-floor is 
supposed to keep the Hausflur i 
order ; he who dwells above him to pro 
vide for the cleansing of the stairs lea¢- 
ing from the first flat to the house-door, 
and so on, up to the topmost dwelling; 
but it will be readily understood that the 
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staircase all day long, though it may not 
come under the head of “dirt ” proper, 
certainly does come under that of dis- 
comfort, and is destructive of all appear- 
ance of care and order. 

Having found your friends by the 
porcelain plate, you will enter the draw- 
ing-room. As a rule, this will not be 
carpeted, but the floor will be stained a 
dark colour, and there will be small 
pieces of carpet, seldom of the same pat- 
tern, spread in different corners of the 
room. In some houses the floors are 
parqueted (a fashion now becoming pop- 
ular in England, when expense is a sec- 
ondary consideration), the inlaid wood 
forming diamonds or squares, or some 
other simple design. In princely houses 
great luxury is shown in this item ; the 
parqueting becomes a work of art, and 
exquisite bouquets of flowers in coloured 
woods, forming the centre of medallions, 
connected by trellis-work, polished to a 
high degree, form a splendid parade- 
ground for the capering of dancers. But 
toreturn to a humbler sphere. On the 
rugs or squares of carpet, of which men- 
tion has been made, there will be a table 
and behind the table, invariably, a sofa. 
This is the place of honour, and should 
no person of higher rank than your own 
be present, you will be invited to take 
your place thereon. I have often been 
amused watching the “sofa comedy,” 
when perhaps a lady of higher rank than 
she who is already seated upon it arrives 
on the scene. The “second lady” at 
once rises, and prepares to “efface ” her- 
self; the “first lady” smiles deprecat- 
ingly, and begs her to be seated, witha 
“ Bitte, bitte” which is infinitely conde- 
scending ; but the second lady is almost 
hurt that it could be supposed such igno- 
rance of the dzenséances is hers, and her 
“Aber, Excellenzg/” has something al- 
most appealing in itsremonstrance. But 
I was “ singing the sofa,” and must apol- 
ogize for the episodical. On the table 
there will be a gay-coloured cloth, and, 
perhaps, a damask napkin placed dia- 
mond-wise in anticipation of the coming 
coffee ; but there will be no books or 
work upon it; no photographs, or maga- 
zines, or newspapers, or sketch-books 
about the room ; and as you glance fur- 
tively around you will be able to draw no 
inferences or conclusions as to the char- 
acteristics of its fair occupants. It will 
have no distinctive physiognomy of its 
own showing you that Corinna has the po- 
etic mind, or Angela the painter’s hand, 
whilst little Dorcas’s benevolence is evi- 
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denced by her work-basket overflowing 
with flannel and calico. You will see no 
traces of present occupation about the 
place. Near the window there will proba- 
bly be a writing-table surrounded by a 
screen of trellis-work, or covered with an 
arch, over which ivy has been trained ; 
ivy so dark and so dismal, so loudly tell- 
ing of want of sun and air, that it will 
rather have a depressing than an enliven- 
ing effect on the ensemble of the room ; 
and there will be an india-rubber plant or 
two, and_a few bits of greenery in pots, 
but for gorgeous geraniums, bright calceo- 
larias, sweet verbenas, brilliant petunias 
you must not look. Gardening is an art 
but little cultivated, and to waste money 
on what will fade in a week, and have to be 
renewed all the summer through, if your 
room is to look bright and its glories to 
remain undimmed, is a folly of which no 
well-regulated German would be guilty. 
The chairs will be miscellaneous as to 
pattern and stiff as to arrangement ; there 
will be a good deal of “bent wood” and 
wicker-work. Much of the furniture will 
be covered with wool-work, and about 
the room you will see evidences of the in- 
dustry of the ladies of the house, in bead 
mats, knitted and crocheted anti-macas- 
sars, elaborate footstools, and bright col- 
oured étageres. The ortidres which 
probably drape the doors of communica- 
tion with the other apartments will per- 
haps also be gorgeous with Berlin wool- 
work borders; but there will be little 
harmony, and no happy results in these 
patchy contributions of affection. There 
being no chimney-piece, the somewhat 
monotonous adornment of the gilt clock 
and candelabra which unfailingly orna- 
ment French sa/ons will be wanting, but 
there will be a “ Schrank” or two (a sort 
of cabinet), with glass doors through 
which you may peer at the treasures 
within. On its shelves you will see a 
few china cups and saucers, a handsome 
beer-flagon, a kaleidoscope letter-weight, 
a card-dish, a confirmation-plate, a spare 
sugar-basin, 2 few old jugs, ornaments of 
birthday cakes ; gue sais-je ?—all those 
useless and troublesome trifles which a 
family gathers as the years roll on. On 
the wall there will, almost invariably, be 
one spot which from a distance looks 
like an astronomical system, but which 
upon inspection proves to be a collection 
of the family photographs, stars of greater 
and lesser magnitude, hung close togeth- 
er in black oval frataes (gilt tarnishes, 
costs more originally, has to be renewed, 
is subject to the flies) ; the husbands and 
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wives sitting hand in hand, the young 
men in uniform in fine military position, 
the maidens in their best clothes looking 
highly demure and very much alike. 

You will seldom find water-colour 
sketches or oil-paintings adorning the 
walls of the dining-room, nor will it 
afford you fine engravings after the 
Landseers, the Millais, the Bonheurs, or 
the Wilkies of Germany. It will be a 
room bare of all ornament and destitute 
of all attraction; it will do to feed in, as 
the chairs will do to sit on, and that is all. 


A common table without any cloth, aj 


floor without any carpet, windows with- 
out even the ivy and india-rubber plants, 
will produce a frugality of aspect that 
verges on the sordid; the noise of foot- 
steps coming and going on the bare 
boards will strike a knell of remorse into 
your bosom, as you think of all the 
Turkey carpets over which you have 
passed with indifference during earlier 
portions of your pilgrimages, and you 
will hasten on to the sanctum sanctorum 
of the master of the house. It smells 
strongly of tobacco, but for this you are 
prepared. Have you not seen, lurking 
behind the drawing and dining-room 
stoves, spittoons of china and spittoons 
of brass? You have given a little shud- 


der, but you have recovered yourself, and 
have borne yourself gallantly, not wish- 


ing to appear over “nice.” There will 
be an arm-chair or two in the master’s 
room, and a wardrobe, and a chest of 
drawers perhaps, and a sofa covered with 
American leather; 4nd there will be 
whips and spurs, and guns and gloves, 
a Schlafrock, and a pair of Berlin wool- 
work slippers, a beer flagon or two, a 
Foppe, a stand full of pipes, endless con- 
trivances for the reception of cigars, 
such as dog-kennels, pigeon-cotes, Swiss 
chalets, and beer-barrels; and Asch- 
becken innumerable, bead penwipers, and 
blotting-books of velvet, silk, and gold; 
embroidered card-cases, gay smoking 
caps, cross-stitch carpet-bags, testify to 
the affection with which the head of the 
house is regarded by his woman-kind. 

In this apartment you will recognize the 
advantages of carpetless floors and light 
window-curtains, and you will especially 
appreciate the delightful windows which 
by a simple contrivance open outwards 
like folding-doors, saving all necessity 
for calling a servant, or bringing yourself 
to the brink of apoplexy by endeavouring 
to heave upwards the heavy sash. By 
turning a handle you lift the centre bolt 
out of the deep hole into which it falls, 
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and the two datfants swing asunder with 
charming ease. There is often a deep 
window-sill, upon which it is pleasant to 
lounge; and where this is the case, 
wool-work cushions fitting squarely into 
the niches, will afford you pleasant sup- 
port, so that you may lean there by the 
hour, nor have cause to ruefully rub your 
elbows when you tire of the far niente. 
A less commendable custom is that of 
having two bits of looking-glass, fixed at 
a certain angle just outside the drawing- 
room window, whereby you see not 
only the traffic of the road, but are ena- 
bled to spy out all the incomings and 
outgoings of your neighbours ; to watch 
who comes to the door ; to know who the 
A’s parterre are entertaining, &c. &c. 
But whilst I am on the subject of win- 
dows, I must note a contrivance which 
called forth my lasting admiration and 
gratitude, so often as I made use of it. 
In every room you will find one window 
with a movable pane. ~ Looking more 
nearly at the squares of glass, you will 
see a smal] button attached to one; turn 
it, and behold the magic pane moves on 
its hinges, and two feet square of fresh 
air are letin upon you. Can anything be 
more delightful? You do not want the 
roaring blast to be admitted through 
twelve feet by six of window, blowing the 
curtains and newspapers and work-mate- 
rials wildly about the room, as though a 
hurricane raged amongst your proper- 
ties ; but you do want that pleasant and 
wholesome breath of freshness which will 
circulate softly through your apartment, 
dispersing your vapeurs noirs, and re- 
lieving your brain of the weight and ful- 
ness superinduced by the heavy stove 
atmosphere. The welcome oxygen will 
brighten your “ blues,” dispel your gath- 
ering ill-humour, and cause the thickened 
blood to circulate less sluggishly. Your 
lips, which were dry, will smile again, 
your tongue, which was parched, will now 
wag freely, and you will take up the busi- 
ness you had in hand with renewed spirit. 
I wish that (in these days when every- 
thing is done by co-operation) the influ- 
ential body of German residents in Eng- 
land would form an association for the 
construction of these delightful windows; 
a few native workmen could set the thing 
going, and artisans enough would soon 
be found to carry on the simple trade. 
It would confer an inestimable boon 
upon all householders, and would win the 
gratitude of many a room-ridden wretch. 
It is true that our open fireplaces pro- 
mote the circulation of air in our houses, 
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yet often a moderate breath of that which 
is absolutely fresh from without, would 
be of infinite service to us ; more espe- 
cially to those toilers at the desk whose 
nerves stand often so sorely in need of 
this gentle stimulant, and whose brains 
would be all the lighter for a promoted 
circulation. To the sick-room, to the 
invalid who is “delicate,” and would 
shrink from the draught of a whole win- 
dow, the movable pane would be a pan- 
acea. By a natural transition we. turn 
from the window to the stove. 

It is a proverb in Germany, that in 
Russia you only see the cold, whereas in 
Germany you feel it. In palaces, it is 
true, the system of warming by Russian 
flues is much adopted, so that an equal 
temperature prevails in the halls, galler- 
ies, and staircases; but such arrange- 
ments cannot be carried out in “home 
life.’ Fuel is immensely expensive in 
Germany, and is becoming more so with 
every year. Formerly, in good houses, 
nothing but wood was burnt, but for this 
the old-fashioned Berliner Kachelofen 
wsa necessary, and the hardest beech- 
wood indispensable. : This kind of stove 
resembles a huge monument, and is built 
(of a great thickness) of a sort of con- 
crete, composed of clay and gypsum, the 
outsides glazed with white porcelain ; the 
interior is so contrived that the heat 
passes slowly through endless circumvo- 
lutory valves, by degrees warming the 
wholemass. The interior of the stoves, 
preparatory to heating, is well piled up 
with wood, a strong draught is created, 
and when the logs are reduced to ashes, 
a handle is turned in the wall of the 
stove, a little door is drawn over the 
grating at its mouth, and the draught be- 
ing thus cut off, the heated air remains 
imprisoned in the Ofex, which will keep 
warm for many hours, and to the remot- 
est corner of the room an equalized heat 
will result. The drawback to this ar- 
rangement lies in the fact, that if the 
escape-valves be closed too soon, the 
fumes of charcoal will pass into the room, 
and ina sleeping-apartment the danger 
of asphyxiation is great. During very 
cold weather such casualties are by no 
means uncommon, especially among the 
lower orders, who, unwilling to waste any 
of the heat, are sometimes tempted to 
close the escape-valves too soon, and re- 
tiring to rest early, reap the consequences 


of their fatal economy. But the cast-iron'!convenient contrivances? 


Stove frequently replaces in modern 
houses our solid old friend the Berliner 
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healthy, hideous, and unpleasant, whilst 
their “‘ ineffectual fires ” alternately scorch 
and choke you. They produce a furnace- 
like heat, affecting both taste, smell, and 
sight, the unpleasant consequences of 
which are but very slightly counteracted 
by the vessel of water which you are ad- 
vised to keep constantly boiling on the 
hottest part of the iron. When the 
water boils, the steam which passes into 
the room slightly relieves one from the 
distressing sensations produced by the 
dry heat; but the moment the fire goes 
out the iron becomes cold, and the tem- 
perature at once sinks to as many degrees 
below, as it was half an hour ago above, 
zero. Wood cannot be burned in these 
stoves, as it would flare away too quickly, 
without, as in the case of the Berliner 
Ofen, leaving any genial warmth behind ; 
so coal or peat, or a mixture of both, is 
employed, producing results disastrous 
to cleanliness. The thick, brown smoke 
puffs out into the room, and the muslin 
curtains look grimy as soon as put up. 
Some of my old-fashioned friends used 
to declare that the expense of washing 
counterbalanced the cheapest kind of 
fuel, and they stuck to their concrete 
stoves with conservative affection. In 
some modern houses the Berlin stove will 
have an opening like an English fire- 
place, but this is confessedly a luxury, a 
concession to the eye, for the real busi- 
ness is done by the useful concrete at 
the back. It is almost superfluous to 
observe how much work is saved to ser- 
vants by this institution of stoves. No 
bright grates, no polished steel fenders 
and fire-irons and ormolu ;:no black-lead 
mysteries, no rotten-stone and emery- 
paper, and chamois leather. The wood 
is shoved in and piled up, a light is set 
to it, the flames go roaring upwards, the 
handle is presently turned, an@ the room 
will keep warm for the next eight or ten 
hours. 

Let us next penetrate, so far as may be 
permissible, into the bedrooms of the 
family ; or, at least, let us take one of 
them. And here, more especially, will 
dismay fall upon your insular senses. 
Where is the mahogany or maple, or the 
pretty light polished wood, or the deli- 
cate enamelled ditto; where the ample 
wardrobe, with its long panels of look- 
ing-glass, cedar shelves, drawers that 
slide noiselessly in and out, and various 
Where the 
solid chest of drawers with marble tops ? 
— the pretty white toilet-covers, and pol- 


Oyen. These cast-iron stoves are un- ished handles? Where js the obligatory 
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washstand, with its vast ewers and ba- 
sins (only to gaze at which is refresh- 
ment), the china matching your chintz or 
curtains, and contrasting well with the 
cool marble slabs, on which stand your 
water-bottles and glasses, and sponges, 
and brushes? Where are the baths? 
Where the japanned pails, the water-cans, 
the bath-towels? My friends, let us not 
look for these things. Has it not been 
written how Mina and Lina labour at the 
well ? are there not plenty of public baths, 
better than all your private scrubbings 
and tubbings? 
little beds. You wonder, as you look at 
them, how people cast in the heroic 
mould double up their joints so as to fit 
into these lilliputian receptacles. You 
think vaguely that it would not be well to 
be sick of afeverinsuchabed. Thereisa 
huge wedge or sloping mountain of horse- 
hair at the head of each couch, and on 
the top of it are two vast pillows, so that 
lying down seems an impossibility ; and 
this may account for the shortness of the 
general contrivances. There will be a 
good spring mattress with a horsehair 
One atop of it, the sheets will not be 
tucked in, the quilted coverlet will be 
scanty in its proportions. To one not to 
the manner born it is detestable; and 
not less so to have piled on the top of 


you an immense J/umeau, or bag stuffed 
with down, under which you will groan 
and perspire until suffocation causes you 


to fling it off in your sleep. You will 
awake again presently, very chilly, the 
miserable mockery of a quilt lying upon 
the ground beside the voluminous f/x- 
meau,and your night will be spent in 
alternately casting off and gleaning to- 
gether again your bed-furniture. Each 
time you turn in your sleep you will feel 
the cold air rushing in on all sides, anda 
confused nightmare sense of avalanches, 
waterfalls, and glaciers, according to how 
the Dlumeau falls, the coverlet glides, 
and the sheets resolve themselves into 
rope, will make your night hideous, The 
result of which will be, if you are abid- 
ing within those borders, that you will 
forthwith send for a carpenter and order 
a bed according to your dimensions, with 
blankets and sheets that will tuck in, and 
a pillow which will not persist in prop- 
ping you up at an angle of forty-five. 
The barely necessary (according to 
German ideas of necessity) is all that you 
must hope to find in the sleeping-apart- 
ments. Frugality, the alpha and omega 
of German home life, forbids even the 
tin-tacks and the pink lining for which you 


Side by side stand two] 
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would fain bargain. “ Why should one 
spend money on marble and mahogany 
when delf and deal will do as well?” a 
matron remonstrated: “it is not neces- 
sary that I should see the length of my 
petticoats, the sweep of my train, the di- 
mensions of my fouf ina long glass. I 
can look at myself just as wellin a little 
mirror set upon a chest of drawers, as in 
a fine toilet-glass, draped in lace and 
muslin. No woman’s face is more than 
a foot square ; and why should I squan- 
der my husband’s substance in tin-tacks 
and glazed lining? The lace and the 
muslin cost money to wash, a woman’s 
wage, a woman’s food; the pink lining 
will fade, it must be renewed. My chest 
of painted drawers does just as well as 
your frivolous dressing-table, with its 
frippery and finery, and china pots and 
ring-stands and smelling-bottles; they 
(the drawers) require no washing or iron- 
ing or starching, and afterall, who would 
there be to seeit? No one but my hus- 
band, who. would scold me well and 
never cease grumbling at my extrava- 
gance. Dark window-blinds, well-cov- 
ered cotton curtains, a strip of bedside- 
carpet, and a few chairs are enough for 
any one’s wants; so come away and look 
at the kitchen.” 

The kitchen is a small bare room with 
a brick or concrete floor; no oil-cloth, 
no cocoa-nut matting, no carpet, no pre- 
tence at comfort. You wonder how all 
the routine of cookery and scullery can 
be carried on in it. The copper pans on 
shelf and peg shine warm and bright 
from the walls, the window is clean ; and 
buckets full of water, with a large brass 
water-scoop, show that all is ready for 
the day’s operations. The mere cooking 
is far more easily accomplished in a Ger- 
man than in an English household. The 
hot metal plates, provided with numerous 
circular holes, into which rings can be fit- 
ted or from which they can be hooked out, 
to suit the exigencies of the various pots : 
and pans, accommodate any number of 
kettles or stewpans. These stand sim- 
mering, boiling, or stewing, according to 
their position, and are plunged into the 
circular holes by which they come nearer 
to the fire when accelerated speed is de- 
sirable. The servant has here again a 
vast amount of labour saved her; not 
only that sheshas no hearth-stoning, fen- 
der-polishing, or black-leading to accom- 
plish, but that she can get at all her plats 
readily, without burning her face and 
hands or straining her muscles as with 
us, by stretching over a wide hearth ia 
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front of a scorching fire, to the detri- 
ment alike of her clothes, health, and tem- 
per. I may mention that drunkenness is 
quite unknown amongst female servants 
in Germany, and one cannot help feeling 
that a great deal has been done for them 
by this contivance of the hot metal 
plates. 

Knowing the value of fuel, and the ex- 
treme frugality which is observed in all 
households as to this most expensive 
item of domestic economy, a German ser- 
vant will give you no trouble in the mat- 
ter. Having heated the water for your 
early coffee (a mere handful of firing has 
been necessary for this), she allows the 
flame to die out. She will draw the few 
living embers to the mouth of the grating 
in the hot-plate, and lay a piece of peat 
upon them before she goes out to mar- 
ket. When she returns, a few puffs of 
breath blow the smouldering heap into 
life, and ber saucepans will soon be boil- 
ing in merry concert. The moment din- 
ner is over she will fill every available 
vessel with water, so that she has a sup- 
ply sufficiently warm to wash up with, 
and the fire again dies down. It has to 
be lighted for supper, but the same fru- 
gal rule is observed, and as the hot-plate 
affords no warmth beyond that imme- 
diately beneath the saucepans, there is no 


temptation to make a larger fire ; nor do 
I remember, in a single instance, having 
had to remonstrate as to waste of fuel. 
Whilst still on the subject of stoves, 
let me say that I never dressed for a ball 
without recognizing the comfort and safety 


of the institution. No scorching of the 
face, no catching fire of frills and furbe- 
lows, no danger or detriment from stray 
sparks or hearth-dust ; and, as a mother, I 
must confess I was saved many a heart- 
pang by the (almost) impossibility of the 
children doing mischief by playing with 
the fire. On the other hand, one is not 
going to a ball every evening, nor are ma- 
ternal feelings always in the ascéndant ; 
and often during the long winter nights 
— nights that begin at 3.30, and go on in- 
definitely — I have longed, with a hungry 
longing, for the friendly face and the 
cheerful companionship of an English 
open fire. 

From the foregoing it will be readily 
understood that there is little quiet and 
privacy in a German “flat.” The rooms 
all communicate one with another; you 
Cannot reach the drawing without going 
through the dining room; your own 
apartment will perhaps be the via media 
to the nursery, so that you seem to live 
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in a passage. The smoke from your hus- 
band’s sanctorum will filter through into 
your bedroom, and as to “lying down” 
and petting a headache, you know better 
than to attempt such things. Neverthe- 
less the system has its advantages, and 
one feels horribly lazy when one returns 
to the ups and downs of an English 
house. 

The large, lofty, carpetless rooms are 
pleasant and cool in summer, when the 
dust that prevails would make carpets 
almost unbearable ; but in the winter the 
absence of the open fire and the fur- 
nished floors gives life an altogether bleak 
aspect. I am amused and pleased to see 
many pretty German contrivances and 
customs becoming so popular in England. 
The double dishes for cutlets and vege- 
tables, for fruit and cakes, are old famil- 
iar friends, and inestimable comforts 
where high teais the order of the day, 
and where people are not too proud to 
help each other and themselves. The 
long cloaks lined with squirrel ; the foot- 
sacks and fur collars so much in use all 
come from Germany ; the Norfolk shoot- 
ing-coat is but an Anglicized Yoppe, and 
the origin of the “ U/ster” is purely and 
simply German. 

There are other subjects upon which, 
in writing of German home life, I would 
fain speak, but that, as Mrs. Malaprop 
says, I fear to offend against the “ proper- 
ties.’ Asevere sanitary commission is 
urgently required to look into these mat- 
ters, and more energetic legislation than 
has yet been brought to bear upon them 
is absolutely necessary if the disastrous 
fruits of culpable neglect are to be in 
some degree counteracted. Why should 
typhus fever be a sort of perennial epi- 
demic in most German towns? Why, 
when you hear of the death of the young, 
the strong, and the lovely, should the 
almost invariable answer to your ques- 
tion be, “ Sie (er) ist am Typhus gestor- 
ben” ? The answer, alas! lies miser- 
ably near; at their feet, beneath their 
noses. It is a plague-spot which re- 
quires no great amount of science to up- 
root ; but the abstract has charms for the 
German mind which the concrete can 
never possess ; and whilst their learned 
men are writing treatises about “germ- 
diseases,” defective drainage is slaying, 
like Saul, its tens of thousands unhin- 
dered. We have seen by the mortal ill- 
ness of one, and the siciness unto death 
of another, of our princes, that the sub- 
tle poison, and the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness, spares those born in the 
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purple and dwelling in palaces as little as 
the peasant ir his hut, or the artisan in 
his alley, and the lesson has not been en- 
tirely lost upon us. 

Some time ago, when railway accidents 
were rife, it was said that an archbishop 
must be killed before any notice could 
be taken of the disasters by rail: we have 
descended lower in the scale now, and 
only ask for the death of a director. 
Archbishops are not at a premium in 
Germany; but I doubt if even the 
death of a Bismarck ora Moltke would 
set their fellow-countrymen to cleansing 
drains and flushing sewers, unless under 
severe compulsion. It has been com- 
puted that it would cost fabulous mil- 
lions to attempt to make Berlin a health- 
ily habitable city, and that after the 
millions had been spent, the result would 
be still problematical. That may be so; 
it is probably difficult to efficiently drain 
a city situated in the centre of a vast 
plain: but in the meantime the decencies 
of life, the comfort, the safety, the self- 
respect of home life are calling out fora 
change, so that avoidable disease and 
death should stalk no longer amongst the 
people. With every year fresh victims 


fall to this ignoble foe, and the hot sum- 
mer sun shines down in deadly beauty on 
festering heaps of corruption, and on 


hideous cesspools unheeded. 

In this paper I have strictly confined 
myself to home life. I have not spoken 
of the life of capitals, where the haute 
noblesse and the haute finance, bankers, 
speculators, merchants of colossal for- 
tunes, make life pretty much what they 
will. I have spoken of the ordinary life 
of ordinary Germans, such as you will 
find it to be in fifty towns, or in ten times 
fifty, if you have time to visit them. I 
have spoken of the households of military 
en ; generals, colonels, majors ; of those 
of the Jetite noblesse; of the higher civil 
employés, judges, councillors, assessors, 
&c., and, mentally, I have compared them 
with the homes of the upper-middle 
classes of England ; not those households 
where expense is a matter of no moment. 
Ihave had in mind such arrangements 
and such furniture, and such simple re- 
finements, as belong to our ordinary mid- 
dle class, where a certain moderate ease 
and careful cleanliness give a grace to 
existence, and lead one to think that the 
well-chosen furniture and simple luxuries 
are in some sort the interpretations of the 
mind that orders and the hand that 
guides. 

“You make existence ton elaborate,” 
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said a German lady to me one day, as 
she looked round my room, simple al- 
most to penuriousness (I had been doing 
battle for my tin-tacks and pink lining) ; 
“all these things make a fuss ; they are 
irksome, and they are unpractical. My 
strip of bedside-carpet is better than your 
square of Brussels. I get a pair of felt 
slippers and don’t feel my bare boards; 
you spend I don’t know how many thalers 
on your carpet, and you give a servant 
work to brush it, and it harbours dust, 
and it wears out, while my felt slippers 
are still good; or, if they are getting 
thin, I can buy a pair in the next street 
for ten groschen.” 

“ But I like to have my household gods 
about me,” I pleaded, in defence of my 
little arrangements ; “I always have my 
carpets taken up in summer; meanwhile 
the ‘daily beauty’ of life is worth some- 
thing. Does not my Clytie (which only 
cost two shillings) up above my chamber- 
door, delight me? And that sturdy Ital- 
ian peasant-woman, with her grand pose, 
liberal life, massive figure, and all the glow 
of the South in her face, what does not 
she recall? Whole volumes of the poets : 
a thousand personal matters and memo- 
ries ; the Corso, the Campagna, the Coli- 
seum, the Carnival, Easter-day — things 
that come and go, and belong to one’s 
life. And that peep at the Cumberland 
lakes is good. One wanders off, in 
fancy, with Wordsworth and Southey ; 
one hears the bleating of the sheep, the 
falling of waters, the song of birds; 
old poems and songs rise up in one’s 
mind. Poor things, madam, but mine 
own. My sister painted the Roman 
peasant for me (I think of her when I 
gaze upon the stalwart matron, and of all 
that is come and gone since then). I 
bought my Clytie in Bloomsbury, just 
outside the Museum, and its true ‘ great 
Catholic Dome,’ of a lazy Italian fellow, 
with glowing eyes, saucy white teeth, and 
velvet cap with smart blue velvet tassel. 
London smoke was dear to me, /iebe Hel- 
mine, at that stage of my existence, and 
I declare I smell it now every time I look 
at my Clytie. Is not that view of the 
silver Thames sweet and sylvan? Just 
like alittle bit of Spenser or Milton. That 
old French street and tower are written 
on the tablets of life, and that mystic 
Mentonese olive-tree. They all have 
their associations and memories; some 
}sweet, some bitter; but are not most 
|lives chiefly memory? And a softened 
sadness comes over us amongst such 
simple relics as these, and we cease to 
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beat our wings against the bars.” But 
Helmine’s solid sense was in nowise 
shaken by my piteous little rhapsody. 
She simply “ wondered at” me, like Ga- 
wain, and shaking her head half in pity, 
half in condemnation, at the aberration of 
my energies, went off to see to the slavery 
and the Sazerkrout, and to knit the stock- 
ing of virtue. 

“Then have you never seen a beauti- 
ful German house?” I shall be asked. 
Yes, indeed. Can I ever forget that bou- 
doir where I sat upon a sofa and gazed 
in speechless awe at the looking-glasses, 
ample and many, wreathed with priceless 
Dresden-china blossoms ; at the chande- 
lier which was of the same costly clay, 
and which looked as though Flora herself 
had flung the flowers down from Parnas- 
sus. CanI ever forget the marvellous 
“old Dresden” in which tea was served 
to me, the candlesticks, the picture- 
frames, the brackets, the cabinet full of 
shepherdesses and their swains, of co- 
quettish babes in mob-caps, and dandy 
darlings in breeches and ruffles, and 
peach-coloured coats @ revers? Every- 
thing in the room had been presented by 
an adoring husband on successive birth- 
days ; and the result was positively be- 
wildering to an ordinary mortal. But 
this was no usual instance, and vieurxr 
Saxe would be very much out of place in 
the simple home life of which I have un- 
dertaken to speak. 

Without delighting in tables and chairs, 
or in any way subscribing to the furni- 
ture fetish, I think we must all admit the 
value and interest of people’s surround- 
ings, in so far as they are expressive of 
individuality. Furniture has its own 
physiognomy. It is not splendour or 
outlay that we miss in the average Ger- 
man rooms; we miss the individual mind, 
the finer shades of character which our 
friends’ surroundings ought to convey, 
the book that betrays, the sketch which 
suggests, the flower which recalls; all 
these speak to us ina “little language ” 
of their own; in the phraseology of in- 
timacy. We look for some expression 
of the spirit that presides, rules, makes 
itself felt; we feel as though an appear- 
ance of hospitality were cheating us of 
our due; we are admitted to the mate- 
rial; we sit upon the chairs, and we eat 
off the table, and we warm ourselves at 
the stove, but yet we are chilled, and hun- 
gry, and thirsty: the spiritual is denied 
to us; all the ordinary occupations of 
life, all the loves, and the weaknesses, 
and the enthusiasms and the follies are 
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put away; we gaze round seeking what 
manner of man or woman this may be, 
and we fall back dispirited on the bare 
boards and the beadwork. In another 
place I hope to speak more fully on the 
subject ; here it would be out of place; 
it is only admissible in so far as the sin- 
gularly inexpressive aspect of most Ger- 
man interiors betrays a phase of German 
character. Much learning, words of wis- 
dom, intellectual intercourse of the high- 
est nature, may sanctify these simple 
homes, but to many such things are too 
high, they cannot attain unto them. It is 
not the intellect that is starved, it is the 
heart that hungers. We do not care so 
much about what our friends think, as 
about what they feel; little touches of 
tenderness, a pressure of the hand, a 
whispered word, a glance that but swept 
you with its sympathy, these are things 
that you will remember and which will 
keep your heart warm, long after you have 
groaned out your vanitas vanitatum 
with the wisest man that ever lived. 
The lovable side of a woman’s character 
is hot revealed in a German drawing- 
room. “ Beauty? Association?” said 
Helmine. ‘“ Education of the eye? 
Form? Harmony? these things are non- 
sense in every-day life. Think of the 
time the knickknacks take to dust, to 
arrange; you must keep an extra ser- 
vant to doit. Artis all very well in its 
proper place; that is acknowledged. 
Are not all our galleries free, and cannot 
I have beauty, value for hundreds of 
thousands of thalers, by turning round 
the corner of the next street, where there 
is one of the finest collections in tlie 
world? If you had a sale, who would 
buy those worthless imitations? Why 
waste your money?” No doubt she was 
right: she was a clever woman, but it 
will be seen by this that our German 
friends mostly seek their art like their 
bath — out of the house. 


From The Spectator. 
MISS COBBE’S “HOPES FOR THE HUMAN 
RACE.” # : 


THIS is in many respects an able and 
valuable book. Sometimes, no doubt, 
we find it difficult to understand why, 
since Miss Cobbe goes as far as she does 
in the direction of Christian faith, she 


* Hopes for the Human Race—Hereafter and 
Here. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 
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stops where she does; and the difficulty 
is not diminished by these essays. Init 
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who consider it the authoritative historical 
verification of the moral and spiritual 


we may say that she endeavours, with! anticipations on which she lays so much 


more or less success, to establish the! stress, we cannot quite understand. 


It 


rationality (in the higher sense) of some} seems to us a much more rational state 
of the most important of those views of of mind to find in the mind provisions 
God’s nature and purposes which rev- for a belief for the confirmation of which 
elation confirms,— though we admit that} there are also corresponding provisions 


what she strives to establish, goes, in| 


one respect, beyond the teaching of reve- 
lation. But having shown that we ought 
to have learnt to accept all these truths 
from the study of our own nature and 
experience, she treats with the most 
magnificent contempt the evidence that 
God has actually revealed through super- 
natural means those very truths, of the 
shadow of which she has endeavored, not 
without very candid confessions of dis- 
may and misgiving at the conflict between 
the merely “natural” and the “moral” 
evidence, to trace the outline in our 
spiritual and moral constitution. We 
have no wish to dwell on this part of 
Miss Cobbe’s book, but before we pass 
from it, we must say a single word on 
what seems to us her inadequate and al- 
most unfair treatment of the connection 
of revelation with the truths which she 
is so genuinely anxious to establish with- 
out its aid: — 


The old popular creed having presented the 
doctrine to us as a matter of historical revela- 
tion, we were first trained to think of it asa 
fact guaranteed by a book, and, accordingly, 
of course to be ascertained by the criticism of 
that book. Our eternal life was secure if we 
could demonstrate the authenticity and canon- 
icity of certain Greek manuscripts ; but, were 
the Bible to prove untrustworthy, our only 
valid ground of hope would be lost, and the 
immortality (which, in the face of Egypt and 
India, we were complacently assured had been 
only “brought to light through the Gospel ”’) 
would be re-consigned to the blackness of 
darkness. From this primary mistake those 
who think freely in our day are pretty nearly 
emancipated. The “apocalyptic side of 
Christianity ” has ceased to satisfy even those 
religious liberals who still take its moral and 
spiritual part as absolutely divine ; and the 
halting logic which argued from the supposed 
corporeal resurrection of the Second Person 
of the Trinity to the spiritual survival of the 
mass of mankind has been so often exposed, 
that it can scarcely again be produced in 
serious controversy. 


Now, why Miss Cobbe should saddle the 
belief in revelation with all the faults of 
what she holds, with us, to be a false 
philosophy, without also observing that 
the same belief assumes a very much 
more weighty place in the minds of those 





in external history, than to find the one 
without the other. If God be what Miss 
Cobbe is so anxious to show, then to find 
in human history a series of events which 
are but the clearer and more complete 
historical transcription and completion of 
those indistinct anticipations of the heart, 
is but to find human instincts justified. It 
is just like the verification of Kant’s doc- 
trine of the space-intuitions in man’s ac- 
tual experience of space as corresponding 
to those intuitions. If we had had the ex- 
perience without the intuitions, we should 
have had no rapid-striding geometry ; if we 
had had the intuitions without the expe- 
rience, we should have had no belief that 
the same Creator who made our minds 
was also the architect of the external 
universe. But discover that both agree, 
and so far everything is clear. Again, it 
seems a little grotesque that Miss Cobbe 
should herself invent very improbable 
myths to explain away what, though it 
answers to and verifies that human belief 
in immortality on which she justly lays 
so much stress, is apparently too good 
for her to believe in its simple historic 
form :— 


. That the death of Christ —not his supposed 
resurrection — furnishes a strong argument in 
favour of immortality, will be shown by-and- 
by. Is it not probable that the great myth of 
his bodily revival owes its orizin simply to 
the overwhelming impression which the scene 
of the Passion must have made on the disci- 
ples, transforming their hitherto passive Phar- 
isaic or Essene belief in a future life, into the 
vivid personal faith that such a soul could not 
have become extinct? Ina lesser way the grave 
of a beloved friend has been to many a man 
the birth-place of his faith, and it is obvious 
that in the case of Christ every condition was 
fulfilled which would raise such sudden con- 
viction to the height of passionate fervour. 
The first words of the disciples to one another 
on that Easter morn may well have been: 
“He is not dead. His spirit is this day in 
Paradise among the sons of God.” It was 
the simplest consequence of their veneration 
for him that they should feel such assurance 
and give it utterance with prophetic fire. In 
that age of belief in miracles, this new-born 
faith in the immortality of a righteous soul 
was inevitably clothed almost immediately in 
materialistic shape, and by the time the Gos- 
pels were written it had become stereotyped 
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in traditions which we can class only as Jew- 
ish ghost-stories. If this conjecture be ad- 
mitted, we are absolved equally from the 
acceptance as historical of the monster-miracle 
of the New Testament, and from the insuffer- 
able alternative of recourse to some hypoth- 
esis of fraud, collusion, or mistake. It can- 
not have been on any such base or haphazard 
incident that the reliance of Christendom has 
rested for eighteen centuries, Even with its 
blended note of human error, it is after all the 
reverberation of that earthquake which rent 
the hearts of those who watched on Calvary 
and tore the veil of mortality from their eyes, 
which has ever since echoed down the ages 
and still sounds in our ears. 


Miss Cobbe forgets that the material- 
istic shape, as she calls it,— why, by the 
way, is it materialistic to suppose that an 
immortal soul which has had a visible and 
tangible form once, can manifest itself in 
a visible and tangible form after death as 
before ?) —of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection did not wait for the writing of the 
Gospels. St. Paul tells us in’ 2 Cor. xv. 
what he had been told by the witnesses 
of Christ’s resurrection at Jerusalem, and 
St. Peter, in the undoubted first epistle, 
speaks of himself both as a witness of the 
death on the cross and as “begotten into 
a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.” Why it should 
be so foolish for believers in immortality 
to believe also that all the hopeful, but 
doubtful anticipations of it in our hearts 
have been clinched, as it were, by an act- 
ual resurrection, not, indeed, as proving 
necessarily the same destiny for man, 
but as proving the final authority of the 
words which affirmed that destiny for 
man, is one of those perplexities attach- 
ing to Miss Cobbe’s position which 
seem to us of an irredueible kind. We 
suspect she thinks it more spiritual to 
trust to the vague prophecies of the heart 
alone, than to trust to those prophecies 
after they have been answered and veri- 
fied by God in history. But we do not 
wish to expend the little space at our dis- 
posal in carping. We will add but one 
small cavil more. Miss Cobbe seems to 
us too fond of striking language, of lan- 
guage which goes beyond the bounds of 
what the context requires, and makes a 
phrase remarkable on its own account. 
Thus she speaks of the conception of 
God which makes Him “the great Po/ice- 
man of the Universe,” as one in contrast 
with that of the perfectly loving Father. 
But the view she is really combating is 
not in the least that of a great policeman, 
but of one whose view of sin is as much 
sterner than ours, as his love of the sin- 
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ner is greater. And we suspect that it is 
weakness and not strength, which merges 
altogether the retributive view of sin in 
the compassionate view. Again, in the 
essay called “ Doomed to be Saved,” 
why should Miss Cobbe go out of -her 
way at the close to address God as “ Fa- 
ther and Mother of the world”? Isita 
sort of rights-of-woman argument in dis- 
guise ? Ifso we think it an unfortunate one. 
No one doubts that the phrase “‘ Father ” 
is intended to convey ali that the originat- 
ing side of the parental relation ia any way 
can convey. But while the especially re- 
ligious use of “ Father ” has more or less 
set that word free from the mere anthro- 
pomorphic associations of the expression, 
the word “ Mother” has not lost those 


‘associations in the same way, and the 


mind shrinks even more from its use than 
it would if you were to call “ Nature” or 
“the Church ” the Father of physical or 
spiritual life respectively. There is no 
gain in these little shocks to literary 
taste and habit. Nor can we quite see 
why Miss Cobbe should invent the rather 
oppressive word “ heteropathy,” — which 
of course, is always reminding us of allo- 
pathy, —as the correlative word to “sym- 
pathy” in her last essay. It seems to us 
that “antipathy,”— which by no means 
expresses “hatred,” as she would have 
us think, would convey her meaning much 
better. 

However, there is so much in this 
book which is true and able, that we are 
sensible of having already said too much 
on the score of dissatisfaction. The best 
things in it are the preface and the last 
essay; the preface being a somewhat 
elaborate, and in many respects very able 
criticism on Mr. Mill’s posthumous 
“Essays on Religion,” while the last es- 
say traces the development of the social 
sentiment or passion which is now 
called the “Enthusiasm of Humanity ” 
from its germs in the savage and bar- 
barous stages of society. We rather 
doubt, by the way, Miss Cobbe’s assertion 
that most animals, except the dog and 
horse, are irritated by the display of joy 
in others of the same tribe. Did she 
ever see larks vexed with the carols of 
other larks? or squirrels with the gam- 
bols of squirrels? or lambs at the playful- 
ness of their fellows? or porpoises at the 
joyful bounds of the rest of the herd? 
We should have liked a fuller justifica- 
tion of the natural history of that part of 
her thesis. Also, we think, she puts the 
development of compassion much too late 
when she finds its first trace in Greek 
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literature in Euripides. Not to notice 
how Aéschylus makes both Heaven and 
Ocean sympathize most deeply with the 
sufferings of Prometheus, Homer in the 
Iliad represents even Achilles as stirred 
by Heaven with a deep sympathy for the 
woes of Priam, whose son he had slain. 
Still this essay on the steady evolution of 
the principle of social sympathy is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable one, and serves as the 
basis for a very strong argument in the 
criticism on Mr. Mill contained in the 
preface. For the development of human 
sentiment and the human obligation it 
carries with it is not to be accounted for 
on what is called the solid ground of hu- 
man self-interest, and cannot be ascribed 
to anything short of an interior guidance 
towards the good. The following pas- 
sage seems to us of great force, espe- 
cially if read after instead of before, Miss 
Cobbe’s final essay : — 


Finally, if the sketch I have attempted to 
draw of the evolution of the social sentiment 
appear to possess historical truth, it remains 
only to remark—that the long progress up- 
ward of mankind which I have traced from 
the primeval reign of violence and antagonism 


to that of sympathy and mutual help, has not | 


supplied us with the slightest clue to the 
mystery of how, at each successive stage and 
as the higher sentiment dawns, there is a cor- 
responding overruling inward command to 
JSollow the higher and disregard the lower im- 
pulse. Nothing in the progress of the emo- 
tion explains either the existence or progress 
of the “moral sense of od/igation ; any more 
than the anatomy of a horse explains how he 
is found with bit and bridle. Other things 
grow, nay, everything in our nature grows, 
as well as these emotions; every taste al- 
ters, every sentiment develops. But nothing 
within us corresponding to the moral sense 
develops simultaneously along side of them, 
setting the seal of approval on the tastes and 
feelings of adult life, and of disapprobation 
on those of childhood. If then, this regula- 
tive principle or intuition of a duty to follow | 
the higher emotion and renounce the lower | 
stand out no less inexplicable when we have 
traced the long history of one of the chief | 
emotions ¢o be ~vegulated, we have surely ob- 
tained at least a ‘negative reply to the deso- 
lating doctrine recently introduced, that the 
moral sense in man is only the social instinct 
of the brute modified under the conditions of 
human existence? These cultivated instincts, 
rising into humane emotions, are not the 
moral sense i¢se/f, but only that which the 
moral sense zorks upon, —not that which, in 
any way, explains the ethical choice of good 
and rejection of evil, but merely the good and 
evil things regarding which the choice is ex- 
ercised, Whence we derive the solemn sense 
of duty to give place to the higher emotion 
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rather than to the lower (a sense which un- 
doubtedly grows simultaneously with the 
growth of the emotions which it controls), is 
another problem whose solution cannot here 
be attempted. One remark only need be made 
to forestall a commonplace of the new phase 
of utilitarianism. We are told that our pere 
sonal intuitions of duty are the inherited 
prejudices of our ancestors in favour of the 
kind of actions which have proved on expe- 
rience to be most conducive to the general 
welfare of the community, or, as Mr. Marti- 
neau well calls them, “the capitalized expe- 
riences of utility and social coercion; the 
record of ancestral fears and _ satisfactions 
stored in the brain and reappearing with 
divine pretensions onl because their animal 
origin is forgotten.” If this be the case, how 
does it happen that we have all acquired in 
these days a very clear intuition that it is our 
duty to preserve the lives of the aged, of suf- 
ferers by disease, and of deformed children ? 
The howl of indignation which followed the 
publication of a humanely-intended scheme of 
euthanasia for shortening the existenc: of 
such persons for their ow benefit, may afford 
us a measure of what the feelings of modern 
Christendom would be were some new Lycur- 
gus to propose to extinguish them for the 
good of the commonwealth. Yet what, in 
truth, is this ever-growing sense of the infinite 
sacredness of human life but a sentiment 
tending directly to counteract the interest of 
the community at large ? 


Again, nothing can be better than Miss 
Cobbe’s criticism on Mr. Mill’s leaning 
towards the worship of a probable God, 
and on his singular view that a future life 
is desired mainly from selfish motives : — 


Now to those amongst us who do not believe 
that great benefits are ever derived from cred- 
iting delusions, and who do not feel in them- 
selves the inclination to cultivate and water a 
hope which they know to be a flower stuck 
rootless by a child in the ground, this kind of 
ié exhortation is as strange as that which follows 
: it on the “infinitely precious familiarity of the 
| imagination with the conception of a morally 

| perfect being ;” the same idealization of our 
standard of “excellence in a person “ being 
| quite possible, even when that person is con- 
| ceived as _merely imaginary.” Meditating 
upon imaginary gods, and cherishing hopes 
which are known to depsnd onan even bal- 
ance of probabilities, seems to most of us very 
like the mournful preservation of a casket 
when the jewel is stolen, of a cage when the 
bird is flown; forever reminding us of an 
irreparable loss. Far better, to our appre- 
hensions, would it be to gather courage from 
our despair, and face as best we may the facts 
(if facts they be) that we have either no Father 
above, or that he is weak and unwise, and that 
our hopes beyond the grave hang on a straw, 
than mock these solemn trusts of the human 
soul in God and immortality by “ making be- 
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lieve,” like children, that we possess them 
when they are ours no more. “Si Dieu n’ex- 
istait pas, il faudrait Pinventer,” is an epigram 
which has now been paralleled : “If we are 
not immortal, we had better think ourselves 
so.” Yet there seems some contradiction in 
Mr. Mill’s view of the advantages of the hope 
altogether. In the preceding essay on the 
utility of religion, he makes very light of it. 
He says : — “‘ When mankind cease to need a 
future life as a consolation for the sufferings 
of the present, it will have lost its chief value 
to them for themselves. I am now speaking’ 
of the unselfish. Those who are so wrapped , 
up in self that they are unable to identify their | 
feelings with anything which will survive 
them, require the notion of another selfish life 
beyond the grave to keep up any interest in 
existence.” Here, again, surely we meet the 
singular train of misapprehensions which seem 
to crowd upon the writer from his incapacity 
to understand the religious sentiments of 
other men. It is precisely the selfish man who , 
has had a comfortable life here below, who 
may inscribe on his tombstone that he, 


From Nature’s temperate feast rose satisfied, 
Thanked Heaven that he had lived and that he died ; 


and made no further demand for further eX: | 
istence for himself or anybody else. But the, 
unselfish man who has looked abroad with. 
aching heart upon a sinful and suffering world, ; 
cannot thus be content to rise with a sancti- | 
monious grace from the feast of life (so richly | 


spread for him), and to leave Lazarus starving | 


at his doors. That his own life on earth | 
should have been so happy, so replete with 
the joys of the senses, the intellect, and the 
affections, — that he should have been kept 
from sinking into the slough of vice, and per- 
mitted to taste some of the unutterable joys of 
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pear to feel a sort of amused surprise at 
those who believe that in it is revealed 
far more clearly than in ordinary human 
nature itself, the divine character and 
purposes of God. 


From Golden Hours. 
INDIGO. 


EARLY in June the plant commences 
to look ready for cutting, and a luxuri- 
ant field of indigo with its fresh dark 


_greenisa pleasant sight ; the plant grows 


sometimes as high as six feet, but this is 
not desirable, as it is then less leafy, and 
it is the leaf which affords the dye. The 
best plant is from four to five feet high ; 
it is herbaceous, has a slight straight 
stem, and rather small oval-shaped leaves 
of a dark green. The flower is very in- 
significant ; it is of a pale pink pat Ra 
but except in the districts where seed is 
grown it is seldom seen. When fit for 
cutting the leaf has a slightly crisp feel 
to the touch, and a peculiar rather un- 
pleasant smell. In the middle of June 
the rains commence and the rivers begin 
to rise. This is the most exciting and 
busy time of the year for the planter, 
when all hands are set to work to get in 
the crop, for if the river rise suddenly 
hundreds of acres of plants may be lost 
ina fewhours. The factories now pre- 
sent a busy scene; carts and boats ar- 
riving laden with plant, which is cut 


a loving and religious life,—all this makes it Close to the ground with reaping-hooks 
only the more inexplicable and the more ago- and tied into bundles ; these bundles on 
nizing to him to behold his brothers and sis- | arriving at the factory are measured by a 
ters — no worse, he is well assured, and often -chain, being paid for to the ryots at a 


far better, than himself — dragging out lives fixed rate of so many bundles for a rupee 
of misery and privation of all higher joy, and : 


dying perhaps at last, so far as their own con- 
sciousness goes, in final alienation and revolt ! 


each man getting a paper stating the 
number of bundles he has given in each 
day. A sufficient quantity of plant hav- 


from God and goodness. It is for these that , . 2 : 
he demands another and a better life at the," arrived, the filling of the vats com- 
hands of the divine justice and love ; and in! ences, the bundles of plant are put 
as far as he loves both God and man, so far into the upper row of vats till they are 
is he incapable of renouncing that demand,’ filled, bamboos are laid across, and two 
and resting satisfied because 4e has had a heavy beams of wood are tightly screwed 
pleasant moral existence, and because younger down over them. The filling of the vats 
men will enor the like after ae, and, when ‘being completed, water is ‘pumped into 
ne is gone, help to “ carry on the progressive , F 
_eneel of omen affairs.” The nee of | oe oom a ie weno mene = a 
his soul, “Thy kingdom come,” includes in- coe pemps come worked by coolies 
definitely more than this. feet treading them something after the 
fashion of a tread-milll. The plant is left 
steeping, according to the weather, from 
fully will find nota little else in it as|eight to ten hours, it being the duty of 
good and as powerfully stated as this.|the rumg mistree (the man who looks 
All we regret is, that with her profound | after the details of the manufacturing) to 
sympathy with the philosophy and the’ say when the plugs closing the openings 
sentiment of Christianity, she should ap- leadings from the higher to the lower 


Those who read Miss Cobbe’s book care- 
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vats are to be re-opened and the water al- 
lowed to flow into the lower vats. This 
done, the beaters get in, eight men to 
each vat, and commence beating the wa- 
ter with long poles shaped like paddles. 
The beating of the vats generally takes 
about two hours, but the length of time 
required for this as for the steeping de- 
pends much upon the temperature, &c., 
and is decided by the rung mistree, who 
judges by the colour and appearance 
of the water. The beaters present a 
most extraordinary appearance as they 
step out of the vats, dyed from head to 
foot a dark blue, which gives their bronze 
skins a curious tinge by which vat-coolies 
may be known for weeks after the manu- 
facturing. The beating of the vats over, 
the indigo subsides ; the waste water is 
carried off by means of a drain, and the 
indigo flows by another drain to the res- 
ervoir, whence it is pumped into the 
boiler, boiled, run off on to a table, 
pressed, and carried to the drying-house 
as before described ; from the time the 
plant is cut till the indigo reaches the 
drying-house occupying from two to three 
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|days. On the proper steeping, beating, 


and boiling of the indigo in a great meas- 
ure depends the quality of the produce, 
though the soil on which it is grown, and 
the water in which it is steeped, also ma- 
terially affect it. The manufacturing 
season generally lasts about six weeks, 
and the indigo is fit for packing about 
the beginning of November. Before 
packing. commences, sample cakes of 
each day’s manufacture are examined, 
and the indigo arranged according to 
colour, so that each chest may be of as 
uniform a quality as possible. Women 
are now employed to clean the cakes, 
using brushes to free them from the mil- 
dew which collects on them. This done, 
the indigo is packed as closely as possi- 
ble in large chests, the packing being 
superintended by the manager and the 
assistants at their several factories. The 
chests are now weighed and marked with 
the factory mark and sent down to Cal- 
cutta, where it is sold by auction at the 
different indigo-marts and shipped to all 
parts of the world where textile manufac- 
ture is carried on. 





AN INVOCATION. 


Come from the far-off spirit-world to-night, 
And bathe once more my sad and weary 


soul 
In all the softened splendours of thy light ; 
Oh! in my anguish, leave me not alone. 


Let me but see the shadow of thy face ; 
Let me but hear the music of thy wings ; 
E’en that, I think, would from my soul efface 
The subtle agony Death always brings. 


Come not transfigured by the light of love, 
In garments of thy soul’s pure bliss arrayed. 
For my sad spirit cannot rise above 
The grave, where all its fondest hopes are 
lai 


Come rather clothed in thy humanity, 
With the same softened sadness on thy 
brow, 
And winning sweetness of those eyes, to me 
Nought but a tender recollection now. 


So in thy twilight smile, half-light, half-shade, 
The memories of the past will gain new life, 





The outlines of my grief will softly fade, 
And in that rest I shall forget the strife. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


THE GENERAL CHORUS. 


WE all keep step to the marching chorus, 
Rising from millions of men around. 
Millions have marched to the same before us, 
Millions come on, with a sea-like sound. 
Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
Such is the song of human breath, 


What is this multitudinous chorus, 
Wild, monotonous, low, and loud ? 
Earth we tread on, heaven that’s o’er us ? 
Lin the midst of the moving crowd ? 
Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
What is this burden of human breath ? 


On with the rest, your footsteps timing ! 
Mystical music flows in the song, 
(Blent with it?— Born from it?) —loftily 
chiming, 
Tenderly soothing, it bears you along. 
Life, Death ; Life, Death ; 
Strange is the chant of human breath ! 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





